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SWEEPER II, WINNER OF THE 2,000 GUINEAS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


AFTER the Two Thousand every year the same question arises : 
Will the winner repeat his victory at Epsom? The prejudice against 
American-bred horses on the ground that they do not, as a rule, 
stay, tells with many in the case of Sweeper II. Too much can, 
however, be made of this. Iroquois stayed well enough to win the 
Derby, and Foxhall to win the Ascot Gold Cup, to name no more. 
It is almost a matter of course that there should be differences of 
opinion as to the style in which Sweeper carried off the Guineas, for 
men do not see races with the same eyes. It struck me that he won 
with sufficient ease, and there seems no reason, so far as the question 
of staying goes, why he should fail in the Derby. He is however 
a colt with whom jockeyship is of exceptional importance. I have 
always held that he would certainly have beaten White Star in the 
July Stakes last year had he been competently handled, and I fully 
expected to see him beat Mr. J. B. Joel’s colt at Newmarket this 
year as he did. I should have liked to find his Goodwood rider, 
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George Stern, on his back at Epsom, but that apparently was not to 
be. These Notes have, of course, to go to press a long while before ° 
the Epsom Summer Meeting, and at the time of writing it is not 
known who will ride Sweeper. Maher is not an ideal Epsom jockey. 
He did win a couple of races at the Spring Meeting, but his average 
for the last four years has been curiously bad, having regard to his 
general percentage. Nevertheless, those of us who are interested in 
the colt would be glad enough to see Maher in Mr. Duryea’s colours, 
Stern being otherwise engaged. The victory of the colours would 
also be warmly welcomed, for their owner is in all respects one of 
the soundest of sportsmen. It is somewhat churlish to want the 


CHATTIS HILL HOUSE. MR. PERSSE IN FOREGROUND 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Derby to be won by an Englishman when all nationalities are freely 
invited to compete. Perhaps it is not altogether unnatural, but the 
more generous sentiment is “ a fair field and no favour and may the 
best horse win.”’ 

I calculated that while these pages were being prepared for issue 
Lomond would be running for the Newmarket Stakes, and I hoped 
and expected winning the race, for this is the colt in whom I have 
always chiefly believed. The Newmarket Stakes, run a few hours 
before I corrected this proof, puts a new and unfortunate aspect 
on the case. It is extremely sad. I have just been talking about 
difficulties of jockeyship, and here the circumstances were ideal. 
Wootton has known his mount from the first, since before he was 
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ever seen in public, has ridden him in all his races, as likewise in 
his work ; and this is an enormous advantage. One cannot pick 
Derby winners by their looks ; and yet something is found in some 
horses, as it appears to be lacking in others, which goes far to 
suggest what the result may be. Lomond came admirably out of 
such a critical inspection. Since his original trial trip, when he was 
first introduced to a racecourse and evidently not expected to win, 
he had always run well prior to the catastrophe on the 15th of May ; 
in fact, the bare words do him less than justice, for he has run 
very well indeed. When beaten by Mr. Neumann’s Jaeger at 
Hurst Park last year the winner was receiving 11lb. I should 
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MR. PERSSE AND MR. AND MRS. DURYEA 

Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 
not be inclined to reckon the beating Lomond received at more 
than 3lb., but let us say 41b., and if so Mr. Hulton’s colt 
was 7lb. the better. Sweeper II. beat Jaeger a length in the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the two, of course, running at even 
weights. The American-bred is therefore according to the 
same computation 4lb. better than Jaeger, hence 31b. behind 
Lomond. It must be admitted that 3 lb. is a small margin, which 
the luck of the race if slightly in favour of the apparently inferior 
colt might readily alter; and furthermore, there is the question of 
whether Sweeper II. or Lomond is the better stayer. Nothing in 
racing can be more obvious than that Lomond ought to have 
beaten Sir Ernest Cassel’s Cylgad at Newmarket. The two met in 
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the Gimcrack Stakes at York, Lomond giving 14lb. and he won— 
Cylgad came in first but was disqualified for bumping and boring, 
the significance of which is that Lomond would without having been 
interfered with given the other a stone and a beating. In the 
Newmarket Stakes the stone beating was the other way, one and 
one make two and the form is quite two stone wrong! 

The recent Chester Meeting saw the shattering of what had 
looked likely to become an idol. Major Eustace Loder’s Coriander 
was rumoured to be decidedly better than his stable companion 
Jaeger. As to how much better there was not by any means general 
agreement, some accounts making it 7 1b., others “ the length of a 
street ’’—a vague expression which may mean anything. Obviously 
had this been true, even had there been foundation for the more 
modest estimate, this must have placed Coriander in the first flight, 


MR. PERSSE’S STRING ON THE STOCKBRIDGE DOWNS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


superior, indeed, to Sweeper II. The race for the Chester Vase, 
however, dissipated the idea. Coriander ran badly, which was a 
matter for regret as a sort of sentimental regard attaches to him as 
a half-brother of the famous Pretty Polly and a son of his—and her 
—owner’s Derby winner, Spearmint. The hope that the Kingsclere 
stable might send out a colt with a good chance, Prince Kinsky’s 
Aiglon or the Duke of Portland’s Serenader, vanished some weeks 
ago when they were beaten in a trial. Serenader gave an indifferent 
display in the race which effectually destroyed belief in Coriander, 
and indeed, seeing that no good reason can be advanced why White 
Star should at Epsom beat the horses who beat him at Newmarket, 
Hall Cross having also finished before him, it seems that the Derby 
ought to be fought out by Lomond and Sweeper II. It is said that 
the One Thousand Guineas winner, Mr. Raphael’s grey Tagalie, 
may oppose the colts, and she finished her race like a stayer. But 
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in the history of the Derby it has only been won by a filly on four 
occasions. Some of them have failed when their victory had really 
looked a highly probable if not a practically certain result : Queen 
Adelaide, and still more notably, La Fléche. It is always doubtful 
whether a filly will reach the post in a cool and ‘collected condition 
at this time of year, and though Tagalie gave evidence of marked 
improvement since her two-year-old days, it is difficult to accept the 
conclusion that she is the equal of the two colts. This is by summing 
up of the Derby. 


THE MAIN STABLE YARD, CHATTIS HILL 
Photograph by W. A Rouch 


Whether the early two-year-olds are “ any good,” a phrase 
which means likely to train on and distinguish themselves 
later in life, is a question which at this time of the year 
it is quite impossible to answer. An early and distinct recollection 
that I have of two-year-old racing is of a day at Kempton Park 
when three young ones came out for the last race of the afternoon. 
A critic of make and shape looked at the trio and expressed the 
intention—which he straightway proceeded to carry out—of taking 
his seat in the train for the journey home. It was a degradation of 
the sport to watch such creatures trying to race, he declared, and he 
marched contemptuously off to the station. One of the creatures 
was St. Gatien, who won—that is dead-heated for—the Derby, 
carried off the Cesarewitch as a three-year-old with 8st. 10 lb., 
showed himself many pounds in front of another Derby winner, 
Melton, in the Jockey Club Cup, and performed other exploits which 
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will always make his name notable in Turf history. Just as he was 
underrated many others are overrated. I remember my friend, the 
late Mr. John Wallace, refusing 6,000 guineas for a two-year-old. 
Practically no money would have tempted him to part with it—then. 
A few months later no one would have dreamed of offering a sixth 
of the sum. It is improbable that we have seen any two-year-olds 
who will be much talked of after Ascot. The Golden Lassie colt won 
in singularly decisive fashion at Newmarket the other day, and, 
moreover, was expected to win, which is evidence of a trial that had 
proved ability. Still more significant on occasions is an unexpected 
win, for this suggests a degree of capacity which has not been realised. 
I am thinking of Shogun at Epsom. It certainly does not now look 
much to have beaten Martynia half a length, the filly with 7 lb. the 


THE CUSTODIAN OF THE YARD AT CHATTIS HILL 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
worse of the weights ; but I was struck by the race because I gather 
that Shogun was not within many pounds of the colt he can be made. 
He may quite conceivably train on and be held of some account in 
the autumn. Mushroom two seasons ago was one of the earliest of 
the two-year-olds and he proved himself a genuinely good colt till, 
as one is inclined to suspect, too much racing soured him. 


It will be seen that my contributor, Count Vivian 
Hollender, himself accustomed to act as referee, 
does not support either side in the controversy as 
to the proper position for that official at a boxing 
contest. Were it not for the opinion of Mr. Eugene Corri I should 
have said unhesitatingly that the referee’s place is outside the ring, 
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THE ROYAL TIGER SHOOT IN NEPAL. 
Reproduced from the original picture by Fredk. T. Daws in the Royal Academy. 
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on a chair raised slightly above the combatants. Mr. Corri, 
however, says that unless the referee is actually in the ring he 
cannot invariably make certain that a foul blow has not been 
struck ; it is essential that foul blows should be unerringly detected, 
and this is, of course, a weighty argument. The presence of the 
referee in the ring, however, is an annoyance to the spectators and 
to the boxers alike; it is impossible to watch what is going on 
when a third man is darting hither and thither, and it must 
surely put off the two men who are fighting. Mr. Corri speaks 
from an experience which few of those who have been interested in 
the sport can equal, or indeed approach ; he is to be heard with the 
utmost respect. Most of us would have been inclined to think that 
there are extremely few foul blows the striking of which could not 
be perfectly well detected by a referee outside the ring, and happily 
it is to be hoped and may be believed that a small minority of boxers 
is disposed to fight unfairly, that most of them can be trusted not 
to do so. Nothing is more remarkable than the good nature and 
command of temper which boxers constantly exhibit. On one 
point I humbly venture to differ from Mr. Corri. 1 am convinced 
that no referee ought ever to part the boxers by physical force, as 
he does on occasions. If they refuse to obey the orders of the 
functionary who has been appointed to control the fight, I have the 
strongest possible opinion that it is not his duty to thrust them 
violently away from each other, but to order them out of the ring 
at once, either declaring the contest void if both have offended 
or disqualifying the one who has done so. I donot see what argument 
can be raised in favour of any other course. As for judge and juries 
and a whole host of officials such as are sometimes found abroad, 
that I consider to be making a preposterous burlesque of the sport. 


Owing to the kindness of Mr. F. T. Daws, I am 
able to give a reproduction of his spirited picture, 
“The Royal Tiger Shoot in Nepal,’’ now being 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. Not long since, in my book 
“ King Edward VII. as a Sportsman,” I was privileged by gracious 
permission of H.M. Queen Alexandra to publish a copy of the picture 
by Mr. Herbert Johnson which hangs at Sandringham, of 
King Edward when Prince of Wales shooting in the game country, 
and it is extremely interesting to compare the two. King George’s 
skill as a shot is known to everyone; there is no sort of flattery 
in the full recognition of it, and it was certain that His Majesty would 
distinguish himself when the chance arose. The King, I should add, 
has been graciously pleased to accept a fac-simile of the photograph 
here published. 


HIS MAJESTY 
IN INDIA. 


TREDENNIS 
Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


“FAMOUS SIRES.” 
VI.—TREDENNIS, By KENDAL—ST. MARGUERITE. 


BY EDWARD MOORHOUSE 


THE broad statement that the racecourse test has made the British 
thoroughbred the superb creature it is will not be disputed by any 
sane being. We shall, no doubt, be told there have been, and are, 
many notable exceptions to that rule. Apparently, this proposition 
also defies contradiction. It would not be difficult to make out a 
fairly long list of horses who were utter failures on the race track, 
but who nevertheless gained distinction as successful stallions. The 
compilation of a corresponding list of brood mares would be a task 
presenting still fewer difficulties. But these lists would not, or 
should not, shake our faith in the value of racing as the one means 
whereby we can hope to maintain, not to say improve, the standard 
of excellence to which the thoroughbred has attained as the result 
of careful selection in accordance with proved merit, and the 
application of common-sense principles, over a period of more than 
- two-and-a-half centuries. 
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If some sceptic, or a supporter of the anti-racing brigade, 
anxious to disprove the necessity for upholding the Turf were to 
set about searching for an example with which to confound believers 
in the “survival of the fittest’ theory, he would hardly find a 
better one than Tredennis. By Kendal out of St. Marguerite, by 
Hermit, this horse was “ born in the purple,” but as a racehorse 
he was worth considerably less than nothing. At the stud, however, 
he has done so well that breeders are willingly taking subscriptions 
to him for next season at a fee of 200 guineas per mare. Now it 
may boldly be claimed that his success is primarily due to the 
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HORNET’S BEAUTY, BY TREDENNIS—HORNET 
Photograph by W.A Rouch 
operation of the racing test. Kendal, the sire of Tredennis, had 
his Turf career cut short by an accident he met with when a two- 
year-old, and so did not get a full opportunity of revealing his merits 
as a racehorse. Nevertheless, during the few months he was in 
training he won six races, and is credited with having, in a trial 
at Kingsclere, beaten the mighty Ormonde, then also a two-year-old. 
This is not to say that Kendal was actually better than Ormonde. 
At the time of the trial the latter had had no experience of racing, 
whereas Kendal had been “ out ’’ so often that he knew his business 
very well, for the trial took place in October. Anyway, Kendal 
had proved himself a good horse, and that is sufficient for our 
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purpose. St. Marguerite, the dam of Tredennis, won four races 
as a two-year-old, including the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket 
in July; was twice placed second—once to Dutch Oven (in the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood) the St. Leger winner of the 
following year ; and in all the five other races in which she took part 
that season finished third. As a three-year-old she began by running 
third for the Column Produce Stakes, and then gained classic 
honours in the One Thousand Guineas, beating by a neck Shotover, 
who, a month later, won the Derby. The two grandsires of Tredennis 
were Bend Or and Hermit, both of whom won the Derby ; his four 
great-grandsires were “ classic’ horses, for Doncaster and Macaroni 


BACHELOR’S DOUBLE, BY TREDENNIS—LADY BAWN. 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


won the Derby, and Newminster and Stockwell the St. Leger. It 
is scarcely necessary to pursue the investigation any farther. The 
pedigree of Tredennis obviously satisfies all reasonable requirements. 

At the dispersal of the stud owned by the late Duchess of 
Montrose at Newmarket in July, 1894, Captain Machell, acting on 
behalf of Major J. E. Platt, bought St. Marguerite for 2,000 guineas. 
She was the fifth foal of her dam, and the second of eight children 
which the Stockwell mare Devotion produced to Hermit. Her 
sister, Thebais, winner of the One Thousand and Oaks, was the 
first of this remarkable group—remarkable because, nowadays, it is 
considered by most breeders unwise to put a mare year after year 
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to the same horse. Thebais was foaled in 1878, St. Marguerite in 
1879, and the others came: 1880 Clairvaux, 1882 St. Honorat, 
1884 Heloise, 1885 Devote, 1887 Grand Prior, 1888 Adoration. It 
has already been shown that St. Marguerite was a decidedly useful 
performer on the Turf. When she passed into the possession of 
Major Platt she had also proved herself a highly successful brood 
mare. Her first foal was a filly by Sefton named Estrel, who went 
to Germany; her second was Seabreeze, winner of the Oaks and 
St. Leger. The mating policy adopted in the case of Devotion was 
followed in that of her daughter. Seabreeze was by Isonomy, to 


THE PARADE FOR THE JUBILEE HANDICAP, IQII 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


whom St. Marguerite returned in each of the following seven seasons. 
Antibes, the dam of Pericles, who is shaping like a successful sire 
(his daughter Accurate bearing witness), and Le Var were the most 
noteworthy of the offspring resulting from this series of monogamous 
alliances—that is to say, of course, in addition to the classic winner, 
Seabreeze. In 1892, however, St. Marguerite was transferred to 
St. Simon, and the following year she foaled Roquebrune, destined to 
become the dam of Rock Sand, bearer of the ‘‘ Triple Crown.”’ In 
1894, St. Marguerite slipped twins to St. Simon, and then came 
the sale to Major Platt, for whom the mare bred St. Marina to 
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Janissary, Sweet Marjorie to Kendal, Gallerte to Isinglass and, in 
1898, Tredennis to Kendal. The purchase of St. Marguerite turned 
out a profitable one, for, as a yearling at Doncaster, Sweet Marjorie, 
was knocked down to Sir Blundell Maple’s bid of 3,000 guineas. 
Immediately after, however, Sir Blundell passed her on to Sir Waldie 
Griffith for a small consideration. When asked why he had so soon 
disposed of the filly, Maple naively declared that he had got the 
advertisement out of her that he wanted. ‘‘ When you buy at 
auction everybody knows about it ; when you sell privately nobody 
knows or cares.”” A pretty philosophy. 


BACHELOR’S DOUBLE WINNING THE JUBILEE HANDICAP AT KEMPTON PARK, IgII 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The day after Tredennis was born, his mother died. Nineteen 
years of age, St. Marguerite was quite worn out. During the fifteen 
seasons she was at the stud she had only once been barren. In 1891 
she produced a dead foal to Isonomy, and in 1894 slipped twins 
to St. Simon. She successfully reared her other twelve foals. Her 
death, of course, occurred at a very awkward time. Tredennis was 
almost bound to suffer. Major Platt obtained for him a foster 
mother in the shape of a cart mare, who, fortunately, took to the 
orphan very well. Still, as the Major himself explained to me when 
I was obtaining from him some information for this article, the milk 
of the cart mare is not, possibly, quite the same as that of a thorough- 
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bred, and this may account for the character Tredennis acquired 
when, in due course, he went into training. 

Perhaps it is as well to explain here how it came to pass that 
St. Marguerite was in 1895 and 1897 mated with Kendal. After 
meeting with his accident, the son of Bend Or and Windermere 
was bought by the late Mr. John Gubbins, and had several successful 
seasons at the Knockany Stud, Co. Limerick. From Mr. Gubbins 
Kendal was acquired by Major Platt for, I believe, 18,000 guineas, 
and thereafter, until 1901, was located at the Bruntwood Stud. 
He was then sold again for £8,000, exported to the Argentine, and 
for several years was an extraordinarily successful sire at the famous 
Ojo de Agua Stud, where Cyllene and Polar Star are now standing, 
and where Pietermaritzburg (bred by Major Platt) spent the last 
two years of his life. Kendal died in 1908. 

Tredennis never framed like making a big horse, and to-day 
stands slightly under sixteen hands. He, however, always showed 
most beautiful quality. Major Platt declares that he never saw 
a yearling more truly made. He had good legs, good feet, and, in 
fact, everything that could be desired except size. He was taken 
off the cart mare at the earliest possible moment, and during the 
time he spent in the paddocks at Bruntwood was, perhaps, fondled 
rather more than was good for him. In 1899 he was one of a batch of 
fashionably-bred yearlings which Major Platt sent to the Doncaster 
sales. Some little time before the sale the Major was in the company 
of Captain Machell at Newmarket. The latter was always eager 
for a wager, and on this occasion, the Bruntwood yearlings coming 
under discussion, the Captain bet Major Platt a “‘ pony ” that when 
the St. Marguerite colt entered the ring at Doncaster he would 
“put him in” at 2,000 guineas. It was not the first bet of the kind 
they had had together, and the Major was naturally willing enough 
to take the one thus offered. The Captain duly pocketed his “ pony.” 
He bid 2,000 guineas for Tredennis. Nobody else had anything 
to say, and the colt became his property. 

Major Beatty was then training some of Captain Machell’s 
horses, and Tredennis was accordingly sent to Bedford Cottage, 
Newmarket, to be taught his business. The Boer War began that 
year, and Major Beatty went to South Africa to fight for his country. 
During his absence the Bedford Cottage string was under the care 
of the head man, Patrick Murphy, who, born near Cork, left Ireland 
fifty years ago, and makes the admission that he has in the meantime 
only slept one night in the “ ould country.” 

It was, then, to Patrick that I turned for news about the racing 
career of Tredennis. The story he had to tell was, unfortunately, a 
brief one, and as uncomplimentary as it was short. ‘‘ When he 
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came to us,’’ said Pat, “ he was inclined to be cheeky, the result, no 
doubt, of his having been brought up in an unusual way. He was 
so skittish that no boy could do anything with him. Except that 
he was too compactly built, he was a good-looking colt. He had 
very nice action, but no dash.” One wonders whether this was the 
result of his having been fostered by a cart-mare? As Major Platt 
said to me, a phlegmatic animal like a cart-horse cannot be expected 
to have much spirit and nervous energy in its composition. How- 
ever, be that as it may, Captain Machell came to the conclusion that 


MASTER TREDENNIS, BY TREDENNIS—CALABRIA. E. PIGGOTT UP 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the only thing to do was to abandon the idea of training Tredennis 
as a two-year-old, and, with two others, he was sent to Foxhill 
to rusticate. 

“Tredennis was soon back at Bedford Cottage,’ said Pat, 
putting into his voice a tone which implied that he had proved 
himself an undesirable visitor. In the Spring of 1go1, the colt being 
then, of course, a three-year-old, he was trained along with his stable 
companions. He was engaged in the Derby, but if ever the idea 
was entertained that he might make a “ show” at Epsom it had 
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to be entirely abandoned. He was too slow for words. That season 
he ran twice and was unplaced in both races—to Pietermaritzburg in 
the Tudor Plate over a mile at Sandown in the Spring, and in the 
Visitors’ Handicap over five furlongs at Newmarket in the Autumn. 
His only other outing was at the Newmarket Spring Meeting the 
following year, when he competed in a Welter Handicap decided 
over the last mile and a half of the Cesarewitch Course. Again he 
ran unbacked and unplaced. That was on May Ist. Ten days later 
Captain Machell died, and the following July Tredennis was sold at 
the Newmarket Sales for 100 guineas, the buyer being Mr. George 
Chaloner. He was either acting for his patron, Mr. C. T. Pulley, or 
the deal was a joint one. Anyway, Chaloner trained the horse for 
a few months. Tredennis did not, however, improve with age, and 
a few months later, he was sold to Mr. Albert Lowry, of Navan, 
for £100. 

A few years previously Mr. J. Lowry and his son, Mr. Albert 
Lowry, had founded a Stud at Oatlands, Navan, Co. Meath. There 
has been a story in circulation that, after an auction sale which he 
conducted, Mr. Lowry, through some mischance, had a mare left 
on his hands, and that he thereupon adopted a suggestion that he 
should breed from her himself. From this legend we were led to 
believe that he became a breeder of bloodstock by chance. It is 
almost a pity that it should be necessary to state there is no 
foundation for the narrative. At the same time, there is a substantial 
element of romance associated with the establishment of the Stud 
at Oatlands. At the sale of the late Mr. P. M. V. Saurin’s horses, 
the late Mr. Charles E. Walker was requested by Mr. Lowry to buy 
for him the mare Lady Cecil, a half-sister, by Macgregor, to Hackness, 
the Cambridgeshire winner. The mare was acquired for £42, and, 
mated with Winkfield, who was standing at Mr. J. C. Sullivan’s 
Stud at Navan, she produced that useful performer Cecil Winkfield, 
who eventually went to South Africa. Then, at the Dublin Horse 
Show Sales, Mr. Lowry had the great good fortune to buy the mare 
Milady for 45 guineas. Put to Enthusiast and Atheling, she produced 
a colt called Bachelor’s Pride. In 1898 she was mated with Winkfield, 
and the following year came, as the produce of the alliance, Bachelor’s 
Button, who, in 1906, won the Manchester Cup, and then gained 
notoriety and fame by beating Pretty Polly in the race for the 
Ascot Cup. 

County Meath is renowned as one of the best of the many good 
horse-breeding districts of Ireland. Mr. Lowry will tell you that no 
pastures in the United Kingdom equal those of Meath. Certain it 
is that many a high-class racehorse has been bred and reared within 
a short radius of Navan, which is but twenty-eight miles north of 
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Dublin. Among them are the Grand National winners Cloister, Ilex, 
Ascetic’s Silver, Jenkinstown, Drumcree, Manifesto, and Drogheda ; 
the Cambridgeshire winners Winkfield’s Pride and Berrill; and 
Bachelor’s Double, Bachelor’s Hope, and Hornet’s Beauty, all bred 
at Oatlands, a farm of 2,000 acres. 

Hither, then, came Tredennis towards the end of 1902. His 
racing career had been futile and inglorious, but at no distant date 
he was no longer to be pursued by obloquy. His inherent qualities 


SIR GEORGE MURRAY LEADING IN BACHELOR’S DOUBLE AFTER 
WINNING THE JUBILEE, IQII 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
and attributes have raised him far above the commonalty. He has 
reached a pinnacle of fame by reason of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of sundry offspring. ‘This eminence has been gained despite 
the severe handicap under which he necessarily laboured when he 
began his stud life. Classic winners have, as a rule, only themselves. 
to blame if they are failures as stallions, for they are mated with the 
choicest mares. Horses that leave the Turf with moderate records. 
have to achieve their own fortunes from material that is usually 
very indifferent. Tredennis would probably have had a much better 
chance as a sire if he had never seen a racecourse. As it was, his 
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inability to race had thrice been exposed, and his reputation suffered 
accordingly. Few breeders have the courage which Mr. Lowry 
displayed when he decided to give Tredennis an opportunity of 
showing what he could do at the stud. But it is widely recognised 
that there is no country in the world where a thoroughbred that is 
under a cloud of doubt and misgivings has a better chance of 
rehabilitating himself than he has in Ireland. Tredennis got his 
opportunity and made the most of it. At the outset, however, he 
only had a few mares belonging to Mr. Lowry. He was advertised 
at a fee of £5, but his owner would gladly have taken to Tredennis 
any thoroughbred mares free of charge. 

The first offspring of Tredennis appeared on the racecourse in 
1906. How many runners he had I cannot say, but there was only one 
winner—Master Tredennis, who captured three prizes of the value of 
£742. On the strength of this record, which was satisfactory so far 
as it went, the sire’s fee went up to 6 guineas in 1907. That year 
Master Tredennis was again the only winner credited to Tredennis, 
and the one race in which he was successful was worth f100. 
Apparently, however, there was something about the stock of 
Tredennis that attracted the attention of breeders, for in 1908 his 
fee was advanced to {£8. 

This was the eve of a big development, because in 1908 one of 
Tredennis’s three winners was Bachelor’s Double, a colt out of Lady 
Bawn, by Le Noir. This mare and Lady Black, another of the 
Oatlands matrons, are twin sisters. It is rarely that twins bred by 
a thoroughbred mare are reared, the result being, as a rule, scarcely 
worth the trouble. Consequently, it follows that it is very unusual 
to find twin sisters becoming successful brood mares. It may interest 
some readers to know that Lady Bawn was foaled twenty minutes 
before Lady Black. Both were fairly strong, and Mr. Lowry never 
entertained the idea of destroying them. In fact, he was extremely 
proud of them, and from the first intended to keep them for brood 
mares. He is rather partial to breeding from mares that have never 
been trained. To Tredennis Lady Bawn has produced the good 
winner Bachelor’s Hope in addition to Bachelor’s Double ; and Lady 
Black is the dam of the useful Bachelor’s Charm. The recurrence 
of the word ‘ Bachelor’ is explained by the fact that the residence 
of Mr. Joseph Lowry, the head of the family, is named Bachelor’s 
Lodge ; his son, Mr. Albert Lowry, lives at the Oatlands Stud. 

Bachelor’s Double, then, made his entry into the racing arena 
in 1908. Both that year and in 1909 he was owned by his breeder, 
Mr. Lowry. He only ran twice as a two-year-old ; at Leopardstown 
he won the Grand Prize (beating Golden Rod who was to win the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood two years later) and at the Curragh he 
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captured the Railway Stakes, the two races being worth £1,284. 
In 1909 Bachelor’s Double won three more races in Ireland, but a 
visit to Doncaster, where he competed in the St. Leger, proved 
unfruitful. The following season, however, Bachelor’s Double 
greatly enhanced his reputation, and that of his sire also, for he 
caused a sensation by winning the City and Suburban, with odds 
of 25 to 1 laid against him; then finished second to Sir Martin for 
the Coronation Cup at Epsom; won the Royal Hunt Cup with 
8st. 4lb. on his back; ran third to Bayardo and Sea Sick II. for 
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the Ascot Cup ; annexed the valuable Atlantic Stakes at Liverpool ; 
and gained second place to Bronzino in the contest for the Doncaster 
Cup. Nor was this the end, for in 1911, Bachelor’s Double, 
handicapped at 8st. 11lb., won the Kempton “ Jubilee” in a 
canter, although apparently not fancied. After competing for the 
Coronation Cup in 1910, the horse was sold to Mr.:W. W. Bailey, 
an Irish gentleman who made a fortune in the Far East out of rubber. 
Bachelor’s Double, therefore, was the bearer of Mr. Bailey’s colours 
when he won the Royal Hunt Cup. Unhappily; however, Mr. Bailey, 
who had founded a breeding stud on the outskirts of Limerick, died 
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in the autumn of that year, and Bachelor’s Double ran in the name 
of Sir George Murray, one of the executors, when he won the Jubilee. 
The son of Tredennis and Lady Bawn began his career as a sire 
this year. He is quartered at the Rathbane Stud, Limerick, which 
Mr. Peter FitzGerald manages for Mrs. Bailey. The horse’s list 
filled very quickly at a fee of {99. 

After all this there was, of course, no longer any doubt about 
the success of Tredennis. Mr. Lowry, however, did not rush his fee 
up too hurriedly, for in 1909 it was but £9 Igs., in IgIO Ig guineas, 
in 1911 £49, and in 1912 £99. The last rise was rendered amply 
justifiable by the arrival of another “‘ smasher’ by Tredennis—none 
other than Hornet’s Beauty, a gelding out of Hornet, by Hackler. 
As a two-year-old this horse was running in Ireland, and won all 
the three races in which he took part. Then he was bought by 
Sir William Cooke, and in 1911 ran and won fifteen races in England. 
His only defeat that season was suffered at Ostend, where he failed 
to stay a mile and three-quarters. This year, of course, “ the 
Beauty ’’ was beaten in the Lincolnshire Handicap, in which he 
carried gst. 6lb.; but his chance was spoiled by a mishap to one 
of his shoulders the day before the race. He also failed in the 
Kempton « Jubilee,” but that race was won by the aforementioned 
Bachelor’s Hope, so that this valuable prize has in successive years 
been won by two brothers. 

Bachelor’s Double won during four seasons nine races worth 
£10,536; Hornet’s Beauty has, at the time of writing, won 18 races 
worth £5,911. To the end of last season, Tredennis had been 
represented on the Turf by 21 individual winners of 70 races worth 
£24,450. These figures relate to flat racing only; the horse also 
has some winnings under National Hunt Rules standing to his credit. 
As I stated at the outset, Tredennis will next season command a 
fee of 200 guineas. Already several mares have been booked to 
him at that figure. As stallion fees go nowadays none can justly 
say that it is too high. 

Such, then, is the life story of Tredennis, orphaned when but 
a few hours old, suckled by a cart mare, and found hopeless as a 
racing proposition! He is a dark chestnut horse with excellent 
bone, very good feet, immense quarters, and powerful back and 
loins. The skittishness he displayed when a youngster long ago 
disappeared. He is now perfectly quiet and docile. Visitors have 
been invited to walk under him, and it is no uncommon thing for 
one of Mr. Albert Lowry’s children to sit on his back while he is 
being “‘dressed.’” What a pity Captain Machell did not live long 
enough to see the undersized yearling for which he boldly bid 
2,000 guineas justifying in the end the high opinion he formed of 
the youngster’s possibilities ! 


THE SAFETY OF FLYING 


WHAT AN EXPERT ANALYSIS OF DISASTERS REVEALS 
BY CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


In this article Mr. Claude Grahame-White shows that the perils of flying 
are not what they are generally assumed to be. French estimates 
show that one airman has been killed for every 62,000 miles flown. 
An analysis of sixty fatalities demonstrates that the chief perils are 
the breakage of some part of a machine while in flight, or the over- 
turning influence of wind gusts. 


Upon the vague belief that flying is terribly dangerous, and that 
an airman, upon every flight he makes, is in imminent peril of losing 
his life, an illuminating sidelight is thrown by a careful analysis 
of a specified number of aeroplane disasters. 

The average of fatal accidents to the number of miles flown 
is a calculation worth making, seeing that it gives a reader an idea 
of what the risks of flying actually are. The latest figures available 
are those compiled by the Aero Club of France. From statistics 
which this Club is extremely careful to prepare, it is now shown that 
for every 62,000 miles flown in that country only one airman has 
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been killed. These figures should, I think, astonish those who are 
wont to declare that aviation is so deadly perilous a business. 

An extremely important point must be remembered, too, in 
this connection. The pioneers of airmanship have been navigating 
a new and unknown element, using crude, experimental machines. 
They have had everything to learn. There has been no data to go 
upon. Machines have been built and tested, and broken up in trials. 
Perilous feats have been attempted. The power of the wind has 
had to be gauged. 

In one year (1910) nearly 100 people lost their lives while 
mountaineering. Many lives were lost in laying down the first 
railways. The motor-car was, upon its introduction, denounced as 
a wickedly dangerous means of locomotion. All these things are 
questions of proportion. As a matter of fact, having regard to the 
experimental nature of the work that has been done, flying has 
proved astonishingly safe. 

The most useful and instructive thing to do, in connection with 
aeroplane fatalities, is to analyse their causes. By doing so, one 
can discover where dangers lie, and also how risks can be obviated 
in the future. An analysis of the causes of sixty fatal accidents, for 
example, reveals many very interesting facts. I append a table :— 


Cause No. of Accidents 
Breakage of some part of machine Agee “eevee 
Machine overturned by wind gusts... ..  .. 13 
Pilot’s loss of control while flying a 


Accidents while on the ground ; 4 
Accidents in testing experimental machines 3 
Sudden illness of pilots while 
Aeroplanes lost at sea - 2 
Failure of motor 2 


One very striking feature is the first to attract attention after 
this table has been glanced through. It is this: thirty-one of these 
accidents have been due to breakages of some part of a machine 
while in flight, or to machines being overturned by wind gusts. Here, 
then, are the two chief sources of danger, so far, in connection with 
flying. 

As regards the first, one or two comments are necessary. To 
begin with, it must be understood that the pioneers of flying, in 
the first machines that were built, had no very accurate knowledge 
of the actual stresses and strains an aeroplane would be subjected 
to when in flight. They could not estimate, reliably, how fierce might 
be the shock of an adverse gust of wind, suddenly encountered. 
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The result was that these lessons had to be learned ; and they 
could only be learned by actual flying. The great majority of the 
lessons were learned, fortunately, without accident ; but, occasionally, 
and particularly in the early days, a machine literally crumpled 
up in the air through some important part of its structure having 
given way. 

Each of these accidents, however, has taught its lesson—a lesson 
not to be forgotten. Therefore the margin of strength of aeroplanes 
has been steadily increased until accidents through the collapse of 
a machine in the air have been practically eliminated. 

As the industry goes forward, also, this chance of the breakage 
of some part of a machine while in the air will grow more and more 
remote. Metal, instead of wood, is already being used. The efficiency 
of aeroplanes has been very greatly increased, and with this efficiency 
has come the power to build more strongly. 

This leads to the consideration of the accidents caused by 
aeroplanes being overturned by wind gusts. In this, one is face 
to face with two considerations. First, the stability of the aeroplane; 
secondly, the skill of the pilot in navigating his aircraft. At first, 
when a mere handful of men could fly, no liberties at all were taken 
with the wind. When the breeze was anything above ten miles an 
hour no one would ascend. 

But this attitude did not last long. Obtaining more certain control 
over their machines, and being provided with more trustworthy 
engines, airmen began to wander away from aerodromes, and to 
undertake long cross-country flights. In doing so, they encountered 
gusty winds, and treacherous eddies thrown up from hills. The 
result was that some of the more daring pilots met with disaster. 
Before they could counteract the overturning impulse of a sudden 
gust, their machines lost equilibrium and came crashing to the earth. 

To add to the death-roll were injudicious flights undertaken in 
high winds to please a concourse of spectators, or embarked upon 
by a reckless pilot just to show his mastery over his machine. But 
here, again, each accident told its story. Quickly, although men still 
persisted in flying in gusty winds, they discovered where the danger 
line lay. They found that aerial navigation was comparatively safe 
in steady, sure winds, even although they blew with considerable 
power. Where the danger lay, it was soon demonstrated, was in 
uncertain puffy winds, which caught an aeroplane in perilous gusts 
and eddies. 

Minimising danger in this direction, also, came the improve- 
ments in aeroplane design, which increased stability. Speed has had 
a great deal to do with this, also. An illustration of this is possible. 
A biplane, flying perhaps 50 or 55 miles an hour, is navigable in a 
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wind of from 20 to 25 miles an hour. With expert handling it 
can even live in a wind of 30 miles an hour. With a monoplane 
flying at the rate of 65 or 70 miles an hour, it is possible to remain 
aloft in winds blowing at the rate of 35 miles an hour; and very 
skilled pilots will combat a wind even of 40 miles an hour. 

Another factor in reducing the element of danger from wind 
gusts is the general increase of efficiency on the part of aeroplanists 
themselves. Steady, regular flying has done wonders in accustoming 
men to the air. They realise dangers more quickly ; their judgment 
is more sound. They have learned that the air is not to be trifled 
with, and that the dividing line between safe and dangerous flying 
may quickly be passed. 

Thus one finds that high winds are now flown in without peril. 
Whereas, three years ago, men were chained to the earth by a 
fifteen-mile-an-hour wind, they now make long cross-country 
journeys in winds of 20 and 25 miles an hour, and think nothing of 
doing so. 

The greater speed of aircraft is, as has been pointed out, a very 
strong factor in fighting adverse winds. One or two of the 
fast-flying monoplanes have approached a speed of 100 miles an 
hour, and their pilots have found that, at this high rate of travel, they 
have been practically unaffected by the onslaught of wind gusts. 
A special high-speed monoplane has now created a record of slightly 
more than 100 miles an hour through the air. Whereas a slow-flying 
biplane would reel and heave under the shock of a gust, the swift 
monoplane, by its momentum, dashes through the gusts with only a 
slight tremor. 

One may take it that stronger construction and greater speed 
will remove the causes of a great many of the disasters which have 
been chronicled in connection with flying. The metal-built aeroplane 
will not collapse in the wind, and the high speeds which Will soon 
be attained regularly will do much to prevent machines from being 
overturned by sudden gusts. 

Now let me turn to the next heading on my list. We find 
that ten accidents have been due to a pilot having lost control 
of his machine while in the air. These accidents are not on a par 
with those in which an airman has been overturned by wind gusts. 
In the cases of loss of control while flying a man’s machine has 
frequently been seen to get out of hand while he has been 
manceuvring it in perfectly safe weather conditions. 

In some cases he has been attempting an over-bold manipulation 
of his machine, and has tilted it to an angle which has sent it falling 
to the ground. In other cases, novices have ascended too high, and 
have lost control of their machines while endeavouring to plane 
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back to the ground with their engines stopped. This operation, 
known as the vol plane, requires considerable dexterity, and more 
than one bad accident has been due to a beginner having attempted 
this manceuvre, and tilted his machine at too steep an angle. The 
result has been that he has been unable to check its descent, and 
has struck the ground with a fatal impact. 

Accidents under this heading are, however, already growing 
more infrequent. Experience is beginning to tell its tale. Instructors 
at the flying schools know what can, and cannot, be done. They 
advise their pupils accordingly. With plenty of data to go upon, 
the beginner now knows a great deal about handling a machine 
before he assumes control of it for the first time. These things spell 
for safety. 

The initial stages of learning to fly have, indeed, been made 
extraordinarily safe. Among actual pupils at flying schools I only 
know of one or two cases of fatal accidents, although many hundreds 
of men have now gone through their periods of tuition, and have 
qualified for their pilot’s certificates. 

The next point under consideration concerns unexplained 
disasters. In such cases a machine has generally been seen to 
descend from a great height for no apparent reason at all, and has 
been so hopelessly wrecked by contact with the ground that it has 
been impossible to determine if there had been the breakage of 
any part of the machine while flying. 

Fortunately, these mysteries are few. Personally, I think 
that more than one of them may be due to a machine suddenly 
encountering a gust, or a lessening of pressure under its planes, with 
the result that it has plunged suddenly and passed out of the 
pilot’s control. Or it may be that some small part of the machine 
has broken—such as a wire operating the controlling planes. 

People will, no doubt, be astonished to note that—of the sixty 
fatal accidents I have passed under review—four have occurred 
while an aeroplane was on the ground. In one of these cases, a 
machine ran into a ditch after landing, and was wrecked, the pilot 
being fatally injured by the engine, which fell upon him. In another, 
the airman steered his machine, by accident, against a tall post 
-marking out the course at a flying meeting. The post broke, and 
one part of it, falling upon the machine, killed the steersman. 

In the two other instances the airmen ran into obstructions after 
landing from a flight, and received fatal injuries in the wreck of 
their machines. After it lands, of course, an aeroplane runs for some 
little distance before coming to a halt, and this fact presents an 
element of danger in some cases, when an involuntary descent has 
to be made, perhaps on account of engine trouble, in a restricted 
space. 
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In many instances, however, this danger is being reduced by 
fitting a shoe brake under the tail and main skids of the machines. 
These brakes, which act in the same manner as the slipper brakes 
fitted to electric trams, drag along the ground after landing, checking 
the run of the machine, and bringing it quite quickly to a halt. 

We find that disasters are caused by testing experimental 
machines. Here but brief comment is necessary. These machines, 
through lack of constructional strength, have not withstood the 
strains of flight. Unless built by a thoroughly competent and 
experienced engineer, an aeroplane may prove a veritable deathtrap. 
So delicate is its construction that it needs to be built with infinite 
care and skill in order to obtain a sufficient margin of strength. 

A very interesting point concerns the sudden illness of 
pilots while flying, to which several fatalities are set down. It 
must be remembered that the nerve strain of driving an aeroplane— 
particularly a racing-type monoplane—is sometimes appreciable. The 
rush of wind, in a fast-flying machine, is fierce. In ascending 
to considerable altitudes, airmen subject themselves to trying 
changes in atmospheric pressure. Thus, unless he is “ fit’ and well- 
trained, the airman who is attempting difficult feats may run the 
risk of a sudden loss of consciousness. 

To the fainting of a pilot while in flight, or to his sudden loss of 
consciousness, more than one fatal accident has already been ascribed. 
But the data to go upon has, in these cases, not been altogether 
beyond question. What the point does, as a matter of fact, is merely 
to emphasize the need of physical soundness when flying. For weak 
men, or unsound men, there is certainly risk. Provided that it is 
conducted under suitable atmospheric conditions, however, there is 
very little nerve-strain about piloting an aeroplane—no more, in fact, 
than in driving a motor-car. 

A rather curious fact is that, in one or two cases of accident, 
airmen have been supposed to have fallen from their machines while 
in flight. In this case, again, it may have been illness on the part 
of the pilot. What onlookers saw, in each instance, was the steers- 
man apparently pitched out of his driving seat. Remembering that 
machines sometimes drop many feet after being struck by a vicious 
wind gust, it would be by no means impossible for a man to be jerked 
out of his seat. 

That—in a list of sixty accidents—there should be only two 
disasters attributed directly to the failure of a motor is a sufficient 
answer to many people who still seem to think that, immediately 
his engine fails him, the pilot of an aeroplane falls like a stone to 
the ground. 

Nothing of the sort is the case. When his motor stops, all that 
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the airman does is to glide to the ground. This he can do without 
motive power, and with his machine perfectly under control. When 
flying across country a pilot is generally 2,000 or 3,000 feet high. 
Therefore, should he be troubled with engine failure, he has plenty 
of time, while gliding down, to select a good landing place. He can 
steer his machine, while gliding, either to one side or the other, or 
can wheel round and return upon his course, if he has just passed 
a suitable spot upon which to alight. 

What an analysis like this does is to give the reader an adequate, 
unbiassed idea of what the risks of flying really are. With a good 
machine, and with a pilot who has sound judgment, the danger 
is already slight; every day what danger does exist is being 
reduced, and in time, as improvements develop, will almost entirely 
be eliminated. 

Accidents have been given wide publicity. The  steadily- 
increasing mileage which has been flown has not been appreciated. 
“Another airman killed!’ So the public read. They do not realize 
the many thousands of miles that are flown entirely without accident. 
Nor do they appreciate how enormously the army of airmen has 
grown. At the end of last season, one estimate put the number of 
flyers in the world at 6,000. At the present time, pupils are obtaining 
their certificates of proficiency in such numbers that it is almost 
impossible to keep any check upon the lists that are issued. 
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TAWNY OWL, WITH TWO NEARLY FULL-GROWN YOUNG ONES 


OWLS: BIRDS OF THE NIGHT 


BY MISS FRANCES PITT 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


Or the winged creatures that come forth at night owls are certainly 
the most interesting, though few people, except professed 
naturalists, know much of them, the general impression being that 


“ce 


they are “stupid birds that hide in hollow trees during the 
daytime and only come out when it is dark.’’ So I hope a short 
account of one or two species, which may be considered among 
the most fascinating of our native birds, may prove of interest 
to readers of this magazine, especially as they are sometimes included 
by gamekeepers among the creatures designated as “ vermin,” 
though they never really merit the title, being the most harmless of 
creatures. 

The commonest one is undoubtedly the brown, tawny, or wood 
owl, which often makes the woodlands ring with its hooting. Then 
there is the barn owl, which is more attached to buildings, and, as 
its name denotes, is frequently seen in barns, where it catches great 
numbers of mice and young rats. It is also spoken of as the white 
and the screech owl, the former term not being very appropriate, as 
the bird only appears white if seen from some little distance 
when it is on the wing; its colour being a pale buff on the 
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back and on the upper surface of the wings. The name screech owl 
is much more descriptive, its call being a weird and peculiar noise 
that once heard can never be forgotten, and which has probably 
been the foundation of many ghost stories. Another of this family 
is the long-eared owl, so called on account of its upright tufts of 
feathers which stand up particularly straight when it is alarmed. 
It is not very common, but is most frequently met with in fir woods, 
for it seems attached to trees of the pine family and is seldom found 
in coverts of other timber. The little owl also frequents parts 
of the country, a good number having been turned out during 
recent years; but, like many introduced creatures, its habits and 
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behaviour seem to alter in strange surroundings, and not for the 
better, various crimes in the way of young bird killing being laid 
to its charge. There is also the short-eared owl, which is a similar 
bird to the long-eared one, but smaller and with shorter ear 
tufts. These are our only resident owls, though other species 
sometimes turn up, being driven to our shores during storms, 
or else paying voluntary visits under stress of the migratory instinct 
which in the autumn makes many birds go away from home. 

To return to the brown owl, this is, I think, the most widely 
known of these birds, and when people speak of ‘‘ an owl,” this is 
generally the species meant ; in short, the word “ owl” conjures up 
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a vision of a fluffy brown bird, with great black eyes, sitting on a 
branch, with its head sunk in its shoulders, and its legs and feet 
hidden by its long feathers. A foolish-looking thing, is the usual 
verdict, but from this I beg to differ. I would much sooner have 
a tame one as a pet than any parrot, for owls have more than the 
usual share of brains and are very intelligent creatures. They are 
often dubbed stupid-looking in consequence of the way they blink 
their eyes when nervous and alarmed, and it is also supposed that 
their eyes cannot stand the strong light of day, but nothing is 
further from the truth, for they can see well in any light. The fact 


YOUNG BROWN OWLS, THREE WEEKS OLD 


of the matter is, that wrong impressions are gathered through getting 
mere glimpses of wild birds disturbed from their roosting places, or 
else seeing miserable specimens shut up in small cages; neither is 
like the undisturbed free bird sitting happily in some tree, or 
sallying forth on its hunting expeditions in the evening. The tawny 
owl does not, as a rule, roost in a hollow tree, but prefers to perch 
on some big branch at the point where it leaves the trunk. The 
bird generally occupies the same post day after day, and will not 
change its tree for months on end. As the dusk approaches it 
becomes more lively, and will begin to preen and shake out its 
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feathers before taking flight, perhaps giving one or two ringing 
hoots to let its neighbours know that it is awake. 

Even after one has heard an ow! call it is extraordinarily difficult 
to detect whereabouts it is sitting, for on seeing an intruder the bird 
draws close to the trunk of the tree, holds itself very upright, and 
pulls all its feathers tightly into its body so that it appears like a 
dead stick. The accompanying photograph of my pet owl, Hooter—. 
of whom more anon—shows the attitude exactly. As soon as the 
person diasppears the owl fluffs its feathers out and again becomes 
a soft, round creature. At length it makes up its mind to take 
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flight, and sails away on noiseless wing, the peculiar structure of the 
feathers rendering its flight quite silent, so that it is enabled to 
approach its prey without the latter taking fright. 

Field voles, long-tailed field mice, and small fry, such as 
beetles and worms, make up the bulk of its food. The owl flies over 
the bushes and hedgerows with its keen eyes fixed on the long grass 
that fringes them, and should an incautious mouse stir a stem, or 
venture to look out, down swoops the bird and picks it up in one 
foot, flying off to a post or bare branch, where it takes the head 
of the mouse in its beak, gives it a pinch that stills its struggles for 
ever, and then swallows the morsel head first, though perhaps a 
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second gulp may be needed to get down the tail. After a rest of a 
minute or two the owl flies away ready for another mouse. 
Occasionally a brown owl will pick up a bird, but an examination 
of the pellets of the indigestible portions of its food, which it throws 
up, and which will be found lying under the roosting place, will 
show how seldom it does so, the castings mainly consisting of mice- 
bones and fur. It is extraordinary that this owl does not catch more 
birds, for the way blackbirds, thrushes, and smaller birds mob it if 
it ventures out before twilight, makes it a matter for wonder that it 


TAWNY OWL WITH A FISH 


does not turn on its persecutors and slay one or two. When the owl 
does catch a small bird it promptly twists its head off, and then 
proceeds to pluck out its wing and tail feathers, afterwards tearing 
the body to bits and swallowing it piece by piece. When the meal 
is over the owl has to clean its beak, which it does by laying back 
the whisker-like feathers on either side, and rubbing its beak up and 
down on the rough bark of a branch. 

An eccentric owl will sometimes take to fishing, catching small 
fish or newts when they come near the surface of the water; but 
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before writing more I would lay stress on the fact that it is such an 
exceptional thing for it to do so that there is no fear of it ever 
doing any harm to trout, nor of it ever becoming a rival of the 
heron and otter. Still, once in a way a tawny owl will take up its 
post at a pond or stream side and watch patiently until a small fish 
rises to the surface, when down swoops the bird and deftly picks up 
the kicking creature in its strong claws, to bear it away and twist 
its head off. 

At first sight it seems strange that a bird with such soft plumage 
should have no objection to water, but as a matter of fact there is 
no bird so fond of washing and so particular over its toilet ; indeed, 


YOUNG TAWNY OWLS 


the owl is an object lesson to many human beings in this respect. 
Brown owls when kept in captivity not only like to wash frequently, 
but take care not to use the same water twice, waiting until it has 
been changed ere they bathe again. An owl that has just tubbed 
itself is a miserable-looking object ; a drowned rat would appear dry 
by comparison. My tame owl, Hooter, generally does his washing 
first thing in a morning, and then sits for an hour or two in the 
most sunny spot he can find, spreading out his wings, and separating 
his feathers with his beak so that the warm air shall get between 
them. To get at the feathers in the middle of his back he can twist 
his head quite round, and when he wants to watch something going 
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on behind him, and remains in this attitude for several minutes it 
looks as if his head was put on back to front. 

Old Hooter came into my possession when a tiny grey fluffy 
baby some nine years ago. He had been taken from the nest in a 
hollow oak tree by a labourer’s boy, who wanted to make a pet of 
the funny little creature, but after a few days the lad found he had 
so much trouble in getting suitable food for the young bird that he 
would have to get rid of it. Young Hooter, as he was then called, 
was offered to me, for the boy knew I was always ready to give a 
home to all sorts of stray animals and birds. The bird was indeed 
a funny-looking object when I received him; he had big feet with 
strong claws, and a large head with an effective beak, while his eyes 
surrounded with their red rims made him look as if he had been 
weeping. His plumage consisted of grey fluff, but already brown 
feathers were peeping out along the edges of his wings. Although 
he had been several days in captivity his education had not yet been 
begun, and whenever I went near him he would snap his beak, roll 
over on his back, and use his claws with great effect. But a pair of 
strong gloves overcame that difficulty, and by constantly carrying 
him about seated on my wrist he soon discovered that I was his 
friend and food provider, and he became very attached to me. 

Hooter learnt to come when I called him, squeaking loudly as 
he did so, and by the time he was fully fledged he knew all the 
different members of the household, including the dogs; but the 
minute strangers appeared he snapped his beak, and drawing his 
feathers tightly round him glared angrily at them. He had marked 
likes and dislikes, generally preferring women to men, but the 
gardener was the person of whom he disapproved most, though why: 
nobody knew. Whenever he appeared the bird would draw himself 
up and blink his eyes rapidly, which always meant he was nervous 
as well as annoyed. 

Hooter behaved so well that he was allowed to roam about the 
house and go into whatever rooms he pleased. He generally spent 
the day roosting on a curtain pole, but in the afternoon he would 
become very lively, making the place ring with his hoots, and flying 
about. He was threatened with eviction several times, the first 
occasion being in consequence of my having given him a young 
duckling to eat which had met with an untimely death and which I 
thought would be a treat for him; but he did not like it, and took 
it away to his “ larder ’’ on the top of a tall piece of furniture in one 
of the bedrooms. Here he kept all the food he had no immediate 
need of, but as he had never forgotten to return for his hidden 
treasures and eat them up sooner or later, no one worried. About 
two weeks later a most horrible smell became apparent in this room ; 
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nobody could at first think what caused it, but eventually a decaying 
duckling was found ; then went forth the edict that if such a thing 
occurred again the owl must have a home found for him in the 
outbuildings. 

At night Hooter was shut up in the bathroom, here a pan 
of water was provided for him to drink from, and his frequent 
washings in it were the next source of trouble, as he splashed his 
water far and wide over the floor, walls, and furniture; but his 
exile was finally brought about by a difference of opinion with the 


A BROWN OWL 


housemaid, which afterwards included the other servants in the 
fray. As far as I could ascertain the trouble began through the girl 
turning Hooter off his perch one morning when she was dusting a 
room where he was roosting ; from that time he bore all women who 
wore white caps a fixed grudge. He would wait at unexpected corners 
until one of the maids appeared, and then drop noiselessly from his 
high perch on to her head, when, having given her a great fright, he 
would fly hooting away. This went on for weeks, until all the servants 
were in terror of the bird; not that he did them any harm, but 
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the way he noiselessly descended was so startling. It was quite 
apparent he must go into some building outside, for I dared not give 
him his liberty for fear he would do the same thing to people out 
of doors. He had escaped several times, but had returned home 
of his own accord, on one occasion coming in through an open window. 

Just at this time I was offered a hen bird as a mate for him, 
and a place having been prepared, the two owls were put in it ; but 
Hooter did not think much of his new companion, and at first knocked 
her about. She was much bigger than he, and I always wondered 
that she never turned upon him, for among owls and hawks the 
feminine is the “‘ superior sex;’’ but she bore his ill-treatment meekly, 
and in the end they became good friends. 

As the spring approached they began to think of nesting, and 
Mr. Hooter spent half his time jumping in and out of a box I had 
provided for the purpose, giving at the same time his cooing call, 
which is a sign of great satisfaction. But they were a young and 
inexperienced couple and only broke their eggs, so the following year 
I took two eggs from a nest I knew of in a hollow tree, and changed 
them for my birds’, thinking those of the free birds would probably be 
stronger in the shell. By the by, it is a noteworthy fact that all the 
owl family begin sitting from the time their first egg is laid, 
and as most of them nest in the dark, 7.c., in holes in old buildings, 
cliffs, and hollow trees, colour would never have any protective 
advantage for these eggs, and as one might expect, they are in all 
instances white. But to go back to my two tame birds : it was early 
in March when the hen commenced to sit—for owls are among the 
earliest of our birds to nest—and her chicks, or perhaps one should 
say owlets, hatched early in April ; but only one lived to grow up, 
so her family cares were light compared with the usual owl family, 
which generally numbers from three to five, or even six. The proud 
father and mother lavished the greatest care on their baby, 
indeed Hooter had been most attentive while his wife was sitting, 
carrying her food to her, and dancing attendance all the time. 
The little owl having the undivided care of his parents flourished 
exceedingly and grew a great pace, so that by the time the summer 
had arrived he was full fledged, and quite able to earn his own living. 
I intended to give him his liberty, and towards the end of the summer 
I carried out my intention. At first he remained about the “ owls- 
house,’ but afterwards he took up his residence in some trees a little 
way off. The following spring the “ owlet ’’ found a mate, and they 
nested in a hollow tree close to the garden. They must have reared 
quite a large family, as several young owlets were seen perching 
in the trees, and squeaking to their parents for food. The original 
‘“owlet ”’ still lives in the garden, and at the moment of writing I 
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have just heard him hoot, to which his father has given a ringing 
answer. 

A curious point about brown owls is that there are two varieties 
of the birds, one sort being a much greyer colour than the other. 
The difference is independent of sex, and both the true tawny- 
coloured owl and the one of the greyer tint will occur equally 
commonly in the same district. Old Hooter is of a very bright 
brown colour, the hen bird is so different that it might be 
supposed she was of another species; and I have seen young from 
the same nest exhibit diverse tints. 


TAWNY OWL, ABOUT TO EAT A SMALL BIRD 


Very different from the brown owl, with its plumage so admirably 
adapted for concealment among the trees and for the quiet approach 
to its prey, is the barn owl, which is clad in a mantle of pale buff 
and white ; but its feathers, too, are formed with a view to noiseless 
flight. This is the owl that haunts old buildings, ruins, and farm- 
yards, and should be awarded first prize as a mouse catcher. 
Even the cat must take second place to this creature of the night, 
which, stealing round on silent wing, swoops down, picks up, and 
carries off a mouse before the little rodent evens suspects danger to 
be abroad, let alone at hand ; and whereas the tawny owl keeps down 
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the numbers of the field voles and mice, the screech owl attends 
mainly to the common mouse that throngs in buildings. Individual 
barn owls will take to hunting field voles, working hedgerows and 
rough grass for them most methodically, and a curious point is that 
such exceptional ones often do it by daylight, leaving their roosting 
place in the afternoon, and working on into the night. I remember 
one owl which from the windows of our house could be seen coming 
down one particular fence at three o’clock every afternoon. It never 
varied its time by more than five minutes, and how it could regulate 


TAWNY OWL ON THE ALERT 


its movements so accurately was always a mystery. It would appear 
floating quietly and without any apparent effort above the hedgerow, 
and evidently watching keenly the grass below; at last, when some 
movement caught its sharp eyes it would drop down, to reappear a 
moment or two later and fly to a post where it could deal with its 
prey at its leisure. 

This bird earns the name of screech owl from its peculiar call, 
which is quite different from that of the brown owl, not being in 
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the least like either the hoot, kerwick, or gurgling calls of the latter. 
It can also hiss in a manner calculated to send cold shivers up the 
spine of anyone hearing the sound for the first time ; indeed, I am 
sure the bird is responsible for more ghost stories than all other 
creatures put together. It is very fond of deserted buildings, haunting 
them partly for the sake of the mice that may be found there, and 
partly for the nesting sites that such places afford. But ruins are 
the very spots which have tales and legends associated with them, 
and visitors’ nerves are often in a jumpy state when they approach 
them at dusk, so that if persons peeping nervously into a disused 


A PAIR OF LONG-EARED OWLS 


room see a white object with great dark eyes, moving its head 
round in circles, and uttering a noise that is a mixture of a scream, 
a saw being sharpened, and the noise of steam escaping from a 
valve, it is not so strange that they should take to their heels and run, 
declaring they have seen a ghost ! 

Another interesting owl, though not so frequently met with as 
either of the birds already described, is the long-eared owl, which 
is a strictly woodland bird, and, as I mentioned before, prefers pine 
coverts to woods composed of other timber. It is a beautiful bird, 
rather smaller, and a good deal lighter in colour, than the tawny owl, 
and perfectly distinct in appearance owing to the tufts of feathers 
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on its head, while instead of its eyes being dark, they are the most 
wonderful deep orange colour with black centres. These eyes are a 
troublesome matter for the photographer, as an ordinary plate 
renders the orange as black, and the part that ought to be darkest 
as the lightest portion. However, the difficulty can be overcome 
with an orthochromatic plate and a yellow screen. But speaking of 
photographing owls reminds me of my troubles when endeavouring 
to portray old Hooter—not that he in the least minds the camera ; 
indeed, the real source of difficulty is his inquisitiveness concerning 
it. The minute I take the instrument into his place he flies on to 
my shoulder and begins to inspect it, then he hops on to it and 
dances 2 ,ig on the bellows. At last I make him go back to his 
perch, and drawing the focussing cloth over my head, gaze at the 
ground glass; but the owl has vanished, and at the same moment 
something comes thump on my head: it is Hooter anxious to also 
have a look underneath. 

To go back to long-eared owls, I have never had such troubles 
with them, as the ones I have had in captivity were not sufficiently 
confiding to desire a closer acquaintance with the camera. A pair 
that came into my possession had rather a sad history; they had 
been trapped by a gamekeeper in a field where he was rearing a lot 
of young pheasants. The man had lost a good many little chicks, 
really owing, there can be no doubt, to rats which were attracted to 
the spot by the corn and meal used as food; but the keeper, seeing 
owls flying about just as it was getting dusk, became convinced the 
birds had something to do with the disappearances of the little 
pheasants, and without seeking for evidence concerning their real 
business, took measures against them. It did not occur to him that 
they were merely in quest of the mice, voles, and rats, that swarmed 
around, so he brought his gun into action and also set traps. Among 
the victims of the traps were this pair of long-eared owls, but the 
keeper, being of a prudent turn of mind, did not kill them ; instead he 
sought, and found, a customer for them. The purchaser finding their 
dispositions soured by adversity, and knowing I was a lover of owls, 
passed them on to me. My intention was to liberate them, but as their 
wings had been clipped I had to keep them until they had moulted. 
However, before the autumn came the poor birds succumbed to the 
hardships they had undergone and were released in another sense of 
the word. I was very sorry about it, as their sufferings were all due 
to the ignorance of a stupid man. 

At this point I can imagine somebody saying, “‘ But most keepers 
know better than this; there are very few nowadays who would 
kill an owl.” I hope so, too; but there are some ignorant and 
prejudiced men who cannot be convinced of the harmlessness of 
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owls, and only a week ago I found a gibbet in a large wood to which 
was fastened three brown owls, four or five kestrels, and a similar 
number of hedgehogs,, to say nothing of numbers of creatures really 
entitled to the word “ vermin.” 

On another occasion I was talking to a keeper—an oldish man 
in a responsible position on a large shoot—and I asked him how 
“the birds’ had done ? Not so well as he had expected, was the 
reply, “‘ for,’”’ the man went on, “ the bloomin’ owls come an’ knock 
‘em off their perches when they goes up to roost, an’ once they’re 
on the ground they can kill ’em easy enough, Miss.’’ In vain did I 
remark that a pheasant old enough to go up to roost would be too 


BARN OWL IN AN ANGRY ATTITUDE 


big for the fiercest of owls to attack, for an owl is really a small bird, 
consisting mainly of head, legs, and feathers, so that its appearance 
is deceptive, and it would not be strong or heavy enough for its 
supposed task. But it was waste of breath talking to the old man ; 
he waived all objections lightly to one side, and restated his original 
case, though I could not discover he had any actual evidence of his 
alleged facts, or, indeed, had ever seen an owl with a bird of any sort. 

To return to the long-eared owl, a noticeable point about this 
bird is that, instead of nesting in dark holes, like so many others of 
the family, it will take up its abode in the disused nest of a magpie, 
hawk, or crow, and without altering or interfering with the structure, 
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lay its three to five round white eggs in this airy situation. One 
family I found was domiciled in what had been a sparrow-hawk’s 
nest at the top of a tall old Scotch fir. It was a lovely mild spring 
afternoon, and I had been searching for birds’ nests along the side 
of a rocky, swift-flowing stream. I had located a dipper’s family 
near a little waterfall, and the constant passing of a brilliant king- 
fisher suggested that somewhere higher up, where the stream was 
deeper and the banks more clayey, it too must have a nest. I 
came to the big fir tree. It had seen many a year pass by, its long 
red trunk went straight up bare of branches high into the air, and 
above that its boughs had been broken and cracked by wind, storm, 
and heavy snows, yet the topmost ones were still untouched, and 
waved their green burden gaily in the breeze. Below, its roots 
penetrated far into the soil, though constant winds and rain had 
bared the topmost so they were exposed like red fingers laid over 
the brown soil and green plants. But it was a platform of sticks and 
twigs high up in the top of the tree that attracted my attention, and 
then I saw three round white faces looking over the edge of it and 
gazing down at me. They were three baby owls, evidently just able 
to get to the edge of their nursery and look at the strange world 
below. Another two or three days would find them old enough 
and strong enough to scramble about on the branches near at 
hand, while a few more, during which their wing feathers would 
grow, would find them exploring still further afield. When I visited 
the spot a week later they had vanished. 

I must remark, in conclusion, that though some people dislike 
the hooting of the brown owl, I am sure that their objection would 
vanish if they had a better acquaintance with the bird. The owls 
round my home hold a concert most evenings, and their hootings 
make the night very lively ; while as for superstitions connected with 
the sound, if it presages misfortune the whole household ought to 
have come to some fearful fate a hundred times over. The hoot 
when heard in the daytime is not the noticeable sound that it is 
heard in the still night, and one is apt to let it pass unnoticed though 
owls call at all times of the twenty-four hours. To quote Gilbert 
White, ““ When brown owls hoot their throats swell as big as a hen’s 
egg,” and one can add nothing to this most accurate description. 
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By the New Twin-Screw S.S. ‘‘MANTUA.” 


Mantua,’”’ Cruise A. 


Canary Islands, Gibraltar and Lisbon, instituted in 1909, will 

again be made in the ensuing Spring by the Company’s twin- 
screw steamship ‘‘Mantua.’’ The call at Arosa Bay, whence the 
old-time Spanish city of Santiago may easily be reached, will be 
repeated. Opportunities to visit the islands of the North-Eastern 
Atlantic (including the Azores) in one comprehensive voyage do 
not frequently occur, and the cruise is especially recommended as 
providing an agreeable and invigorating Springtime holiday under 
the pleasantest conditions. A fully-illustrated programme, with plan 
of the ship, will be forwarded post free on application. 


The ‘‘Mantua,”’ one of the latest additions to the P & O fleet, is a 
twin-screw steamship of 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P., and a speed of 
nineteen knots. She has been designed for the Company’s Australian 
mail and passenger services; and is one of ten similar steamers 
known as the ‘‘M’’ Class, one of which is the Royal Durbar Yacht, 
‘*Medina.” 


T* cruise in May from London to the Azores, Madeira, the 
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P & O Pleasure Cruises, 1912. 


The ‘“MAntua’s”? passenger accommodation is entirely situated 
on or above the main deck, so that ports but rarely require to be 
closed on account of weather. The saloons are well lighted and 
handsomely appointed ; the promenade and shelter decks are of wide 
area and afford ideal spaces for deck games, dances and other 
recreations usually pursued on pleasure voyages. 


On these cruises the number of passengers will be limited, any 
approach to overcrowding being thereby avoided, although the ship 
has berthing room in the forward and after saloons for 600 persons 
in all. The single-berth cabins are numerous; it is moreover not 
intended to place more than one passenger in each two-berth cabin, 
and not more than two passengers in any cabin, unless by request. 


S.S. “‘MANTUA.’? DINING SALOON. 


The handsome Dining Saloon, situated forward on the spar-deck, 
extends through the entire width of the ship, and has seating 
accommodation for some 320 passengers. Over the Dining Saloon is 
the Music Saloon, possessing chiefly the characteristics of a spacious 
and charmingly appointed drawing room, with writing tables and 
a well-stocked library. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises, 1912. 


S.S.“MANTU A” (11,500 Tons). London to Lisbon, the Azores, 


‘6 ” the Canary Islands, Madeira, 
Cruise A, 1912. Gibraltar, Spain, &c. 


Friday, 24th May, to Monday, 17th June. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 


ITINERARY 


(Subject to alteration at Company’s discretion or at discretion of Commander) 
(The dates and hours of departure and arrival are approximate only). 


PORT. | Miles. | ARRIVE. Stay. DEPART. 
| 

Fri., 24 May, 2 p.m. 
LIsBON | 1039 Mon., 27 May, Noon 54 Wed.,29 ,, 6 5 
Ponta DELGADA ... 783 Sat., 1 June 6a.m. | 12 Sat., 1June,6 ,, 
TENERIFFE (Santa 

| 52 Tues., 4 7p.m.| Ther, 6 6 
GIBRALTAR... 615 Mon.,10 ,, 6p.m.| 48 | Wed.12 ,, 6 ,, 
Arosa Bay (for San- | | 

Lonpon... ... 818 Mon., 17 8 | 


’ 


Another attractive feature of this vessel is the ‘‘Divan’’ or Ladies’ 
Smoking Room, a daintily furnished apartment much used as an 
after-dinner lounge, situated abaft of and entered from the main 
companion. 

The spacious and comfortable Smoking Saloon, panelled in fumed 
oak, on the after part of the Promenade Deck, is most luxuriously 
furnished. There are numerous card tables. 

There are subsidiary saloons, available for music, games, smoking, 
&c., and dark rooms for the use of photographers. 

The ‘* MANTUA”? has an electric laundry of the latest type, capable 
of dealing ex voyage with passengers’ needs in the matter of fresh 
linen, and there is in all cabins a continuous water supply. She is 
moreover installed with the Marconi System of Wireless Telegraphy, 
whereby passengers are informed of the principal items of daily news 
and afforded the means of keeping in touch with their affairs ashore. 


P«O Cruises 1912 


By the Company’s well-known Steam Yacht ““VECTIS.’’ 
From SOUTHAMPTON. _. 


THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, etc. | No.l. Feb. 21 to March 23. 


From MARSEILLES 


(Rail and Sea connections from London). 
CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, ete. No.2. Mar. 28 to April 24. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, etc. No.3. April 27 to May 25. 
PALMA, GIB., LISBON, LONDON. No. X3.May 25 to June 4. 


Fares—Cruises 1, 2 or 3 from 30 Gns.; X 3, 10 Gns. any berth, 
or 16 Gns. including Rail or Sea Passage London to Marseilles. 


From LONDON 
(*Calling at Leith). 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. No. 4. June 13 to June 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. No.5. June 28 to duly 
*NORWAY, SPIIZBERGEN, 
NORTH CAPE. No.6. July 16 to Aug. 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. No.7. Aug. 16 to Aug. 


Fares for Cruises 4, 5 or 7 from 12 Gns.; Cruise 6 from 30 Gns. 


By the ““VECTIS” or other Cruising Steamer. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU. | No.8. Sept. 6 to Oct. 


From MARSEILLES 


(Rail and Sea connections from London). 


CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, ete. | No.9. Oct. 10 to Nov. 2. 
By the new Twin-screw S.S.‘‘ MANTUA” (11,500 tons) 
From LONDON 


(*Calling at Leith). 
MADEIRA, THE AZORES, etc. Cr. A. May 24 to dune 17. 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, etc. Cr. B. dune 20 to duly 9. 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, etc. Cr.C. July 11 to duly 30. 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, RUSSIA, etc. Cr. D. Aug. 2 to Aug. 26. 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, etc. Cr. E. Aug. 28 to Sept. 10. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA. Cr. F. Sept. 12 to Oct. 1. 
Fares for Cruises A or D from 20 Gns.; 
B, C or F from 15 Gns.; E from 12 Gns. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


P. & N. Go. seer zc, London 


Programme Post Free. 
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BOXING: SOME PRESSING QUESTIONS 


BY COUNT VIVIAN HOLLENDER 


DEsPITE the increased vogue and popularity of Boxing, it is doubtful 
whether any advance in class is to be found in exponents of the 
sport in this country or whether the rules that govern it have been 
improved by recent legislation. Before one probes too deeply or 
enters into a comparison of English boxers with foreigners it is 
necessary to look at the sport from the widest standpoint. Reform 
and drastic changes are badly needed, and if the day is not near at 
hand for these, boxing can scarcely fail to deteriorate and die a 
natural death. Any wide sweeping change is sure to meet with 
opposition, and as the reform suggested in this article would be 
very far reaching, it would be all the more difficult to establish ; 
as one keenly interested in the sport, however, I am anxious to express 
some opinions suggested by experience and investigation. 


International rules, I am convinced, are absolutely imperative. 
England, America, France, and Australia are the chief countries in 
which boxing flourishes to-day, but one has every reason to believe 
that other countries will enter sooner or later into the competition. 
It should be the easiest matter in the world to establish International 
fixed weights, as the boxers themselves would benefit more than 
anybody by the change, and it is more than obvious that this measure 
would be of the greatest assistance, and help all concerned out of the 
existing chaos, if the powers that be could agree to secure it. The 
so-called half-ounce champions who now quibble over the matter of 
weight when any International contest is discussed would benefit in 
common with the promoter and the public all over the world. Surely 
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where the existence of so great a game as the “noble art” is at stake 
clubs and promoters should abandon old-fashioned prejudices. What 
can it really matter when the middle-weight championship of the 
world is contested whether the weight is 11 st. 4 lb. or rr st. 6 lb. ? 
Reference is merely made to this as an example, for, as matters now 
stand, it is only the extreme heavy-weights who are not able to 
wrangle on the subject. The weights as they stand at present are :— 


N.S.C. Standard | English amateur 


French 


| | 
| 
championship weights | weights | American weights 

weights | 
st. Ib. st. Ib. | st. Ib. 
8 o Bantam. 8 4and under | Bantam .under 8 4 
Bantam..... 8 6) Feather.. 9 The Feather . 8 10 
Feather 9 o| Light ..10 o | same | Light . 7 
9 Middle..11 4 | as | Welter 2 
10 7 | Heavy, any weight. | English Middle .. ,, If 4 
Middle...... mm 6 | weights | Lt.-heavy ,, 12 7 
Light-heavy .12 7 | | | MCAVY - F 

| and over 


Heavy, any weight 


The writer has obtained the opinions of most of the well-known 
authorities throughout the world on the all-important question of 
refereeing which so constantly comes up for discussion. Some 
time back much controversy took place as to where the referee 
should stand, and in the end it almost dwindled down to a question 
of “‘ What the referee would stand?” as every ninth-rate boxing 
manager and novice who contributed views to the correspondence 
that ensued wandered entirely from the point and practically started 
a voting competition for referees. To me it seems an absolute farce, 
in fact a disgrace, that boxers should be allowed to choose their own 
referees and refuse men whose characters are beyond reproach and 
whose integrity as judges could never be doubted. Yet this is a 
deplorable state of affairs not unknown to-day. A real good genuine 
amateur referee is one of the most difficult of all men to find, and 
many who have filled the office simply for the love of the sport 
very rightly abandoned the task when, on giving a decision, however 
correct it happened to be, they laid themselves open to insult by 
some contemptible specimens of managers or seconds in the beaten 
man’s corner. 

In France they are worse off than we in this country. The 
writer was present at the fiasco between Sullivan and Carpentier, 
a contest which very nearly fell through at the last moment—and it 
would have been as well for Sullivan if it had. To read the lists of 
officials published in connection with the match one would have 
thought it was an important trial, for besides the man in the ring 
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to separate the boxers there were three judges and a jury! At the 
last moment M. Maitrot, one of the appointed judges, did not turn 
up, and Williams, Sullivan’s manager, refused the name of everybody 
else who was suggested to take his place. Amongst these was 
that of M. Vienne, a very well-known sportsman and an excellent 
judge of boxing, but his name was also refused by Williams. This 
was the same with every other candidate proposed, and matters 
were becoming very serious. Carpentier, to his great credit, was 
ready to give way to anything, but Williams, on behalf of Sullivan 
to nothing, despite the fact that a well-known sportsman in France, 
who had laid £1,000 to £900 on Sullivan, endeavoured to persuade 
Williams to abandon his attitude. Finally no third judge was 
appointed. The result was that if by any miraculous chance the 
contest had gone twenty rounds, had been a close thing, and the 
two remaining judges, Messrs. Hulls and Pratt, had disagreed, it 
would have developed into an absolute farce, and one wonders what 
the ultimate result would have been? The gentleman in flannels 
in the ring is only there to part the men, his official position would be 
hard to designate, and as the jury themselves were never to be 
referred to, it is difficult to see why they existed ? 

It is absolutely necessary to refer to the fact that there were 
two judges only to render a decision in order to point out what 
might have happened had it been imperative to give one. This 
circumstance demonstrates once more that it is not only as regards 
the weight question that International rules are badly required, 
but that new rules regarding the important question of the referee 
must sooner or later be formulated. As boxers, Frenchmen have 
made marvellous strides, but the three judges and jury and the whole 
spectacular business is to be deprecated in every way. To use a 
vulgarism, it is only asking for trouble. Mr. McIntosh, who has 
promoted many famous contests, and who is a man of iron will, 
has occasionally been forced into the position of referee himself, 
but it is quite apparent that this is a most invidious duty for a 
promoter to undertake, and one that could never be satisfactory to 
all concerned. The reason is very simple and not far to seek, for 
should he give a draw in a match between two big men for a 
championship, and a return match be made, he would lay himself 
open to the tongues of slanderers. Here, again, if International 
rules existed, a certain number of names of referees could be picked 
from each country, a chosen committee or board of control could 
themselves nominate the referee (naturally without consulting the 
boxers concerned), and should the principals then refuse, they would 
not be able to go elsewhere and bring off their fight, as so often 
occurs nowadays, but would be barred in every country. . These 
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International rules would also prevent boxers holding championships 
in their own country or world championships for indefinite periods, 
and allowing men to refuse to meet proper challengers while still 
holding the title of champion, backed up by the press of one town 
against the press of another. It is a case of “ union fait la force,” 
and it is only by coming together and working in perfect harmony 
that one can hope for a better state of affairs. 


While writing these words it is very pleasing to note the action 
of the National Sporting Club in requesting Sullivan to return the 
Lonsdale Belt. It is this firm front alone that will be of any service 
to the sport. 


It will, I hope, be found interesting to quote the views of some 
of the best judges of the day on the three different points raised 
in this article, and we now come to the proper position for the 
referee. 


Mr. J. H. Douglas considers that the referee’s position should 
be outside the ring and on a higher level than the ring itself, 
so that he can rather look down on the competitors. He 
maintains that the only excuse for a referee being beneficially 
in the ring is when the spectators are noisy during the progress 


of the rounds, and when it is then probable that the contestants 
might not be able to hear the referee’s voice. In a_ well- 
conducted contest the referee should be outside the ring when the 
boxers are men of experience; they know perfectly well what is 
legitimate and what is not legitimate. Mr. Douglas in his letter 
remarks, “‘ I think every expert on the subject of boxing holds that 
it would be most desirable to have an International agreement as 
regards the various weights, but this agreement is very difficult to 
bring about, as each country naturally wants its own views to be 
accepted by the others. I think, however, that the boxing public 
in other countries are gradually coming more and more into line 
with the weights as laid down by the National Sporting Club, and 
as regards the amateur section there is no doubt that the foreign 
countries follow the recognised weights of the Amateur Boxing 
Association.” 


Mr. Bruce Logan writes to me as follows :—‘ It is somewhat 
difficult to express in a letter my views on so large a subject as 
boxing. What I feel with regard to the referee’s position is that where 
possible he should arbitrate outside the ring. But, of course, when 
the combatants are clinching, or he suspects that they are fighting 
foully in any way, he must then enter the ring. In ordinary contests 
I think the better position is outside. With regard to weights, I 
am quite in favour of an International poundage for class. I think 
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that reciprocity in this matter could be obtained from the National 
Sporting Clubs of the various nations without much difficulty. Your 
remarks as to a championship being held indefinitely at the holder’s 
convenience are right without question, and there is no doubt that 
the N.S.C. have no other option than to deprive Sullivan of the 
Lonsdale Belt, as it is, of course, a condition of the belt that a man 
must fight or give up the championship. Certainly no world’s 
champion should be allowed to hold a championship indefinitely, 
and an International board of control, having a representative from 
each country, should be appointed to settle matters of this 
importance.” 

Mr. Bruce Logan entertains strong views on the questions 
raised, and is very emphatic in his conviction that the sooner 
World’s International Rules are formed the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

Admiral the Hon. Victor Montagu kindly writes as follows :— 


“The referee’s position is in his chair outside the ring most 
decidedly. His authority goes if he cannot command it from the 
chair, and if he is short-sighted he must not officiate.”’ 


He further maintains that if the referee, so to speak, mixes in the 
ring, he shows he is not confident of his authority outside the ring. 
For this reason alone he should not be allowed to officiate. Admiral 
Montagu maintains that the referee should never separate the men, 
the mere fact that they are holding and clinching savouring of foul 
play. He also very kindly suggested to me that in advocating 
standard weights and International rules I may be falling foul of the 
N.S.C. committee. As it will be seen I have the opinion of most 
of these gentlemen who are not likely to take exception to anything 
that would help them in future, even if it meant giving away a 
pound or two at certain weights, supposing International standard 
weights came into force. The Admiral disapproves of anyone holding 
a championship belt for an indefinite period, and observes that if we 
have International rules there will be a regular committee of mixed 
nationalities to form rules for the general benefit. 


Carpentier, with whom I had a long talk, in conjunction with his 
manager, M. Descamps, was not much interested in the referee 
question, providing that official was perfectly competent, though 
Carpentier himself is never very keen on a third person being in the 
ring. He is greatly in favour of International rules all over the 
world. In his opinion it would help Frenchmen as much as others, 
and he smiled and replied to my final query that he hoped he would 
never side-step any genuine challenger at any time. He had never 
done so, nor had he drawn the colour line, and therefore was not at 
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all averse from any rule which would force so-called champions 
to contest their titles or retire. 


Mr. Hugh D. McIntosh, who practically controls boxing in 
Australia, and has a lot to say in whatever country he appears, 
would do anything in his power to advocate International standard 
weights and has always been very keen on the subject. He urges that 
the complications with regard to the various weights only play into 
the hands of the shirkers and bluffers. As a promoter the referee 
question hardly interests him. He considers Mr. Eugene Corri the 
best referee in the world, and we all know that gentleman favours 
(as is seen in this article) the position of the referee being in the ring. 
To the final question Mr. McIntosh’s answer was very brief, “‘ make 
them fight or get out,’’ and he does not recognise what he terms 
music-hall champions.”’ 


Mr. Eugene Corri is very emphatic in his contention that the 
referee should be in the ring. He thinks that the boxers themselves 
prefer the referee to carry on his duties there. Personally he very 
much dislikes being in the ring, but he goes in because he considers 
he can fulfil his task more fairly. He maintains that whatever 
experience the referee has had, every day he is learning something 
new. He described a contest between two boxers of considerable 
ability, one of whom had a pronounced tendency to hang on to his 
opponent. Mr. Corri ordered him to break away. This he always 
did at once; but as he broke, on withdrawing his arms, the very 
second he was clear he would each time strike a short sharp tap on 
his opponent so quickly and cleverly that had Mr. Corri not been 
right alongside he could not possibly have detected the action. 
This authority, than whom as is universally admitted none stand 
higher, maintains that unless the referee is in the ring he cannot 
follow the direction of every blow. He takes, for example, the 
case of a man with his back to the referee who claims a foul 
for being hit low. If the striker of a blow against which 
a foul is claimed has his back thus turned, how could he possibly 
say with any degree of certainty whether the blow was a fair or 
unfair one? This is providing the referee is outside the ring and 
not inside. Mr. Corri would do anything to stop quibbling and 
excuses where the “ noble art ”’ is concerned, and is quite willing in 
every way to give all possible help where standard International 
weights are concerned. He would allow very short shrift for a music- 
hall champion who would not take up bona-fide challenges when 
called upon. 


The following letter speaks for itself. 
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Tower of London, E.C., 


17th April, 1912. 
DEAR CouNT HOLLENDER, 


In answer to your enquiries, also ve our conversation 
at the N.S. Club: 


Question 1. I am very strong on this point and always have been. 

(Position of 

—* I am of opinion the referee should never enter the ring ; 
ing. 


I don’t hold with the view that he can see more inside the 
ring than outside it, nor as much. Rules of boxing give 
the referee power enough to govern any contest outside the 
ropes. 


Question 2. I am quite in favour of the contention that weights 
(Weights) should be the same in every instance, both professional 

and amateur and in every country, and laid down strictly. 
I can see no reason for all the different weights. 


Question 3. I do not agree that a man should be allowed to hold a 
championship indefinitely, and, further, I suggest it 
ship should be the rule that he must be prepared to defend 


the title at the end of four months from the time of his. 
winning the championship, provided there is a legitimate: 
challenger ; also, that a fixed stake be settled for these 
titles. 

Of course, if a man was really indisposed, and a 
qualified medical practitioner were able to certify this, 
a little grace could be easily arranged; but as far as 
the present holder of the middle-weight belt is concerned, 
I am all the way with the N.S. Club, in what I read of 
the action they propose to take in the matter. 


I further think if a man is defeated—I don’t care 
where, or by whom, provided the winner is within the 
weight of a championship scale laid down, whether he is 
boxing for the championship or not, and is defeated— 
he should not be considered the champion, or be called 
or allowed to sign his name as such. 


With kindest regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 


J. Fow Les, Captain, 
Quartermaster, Ist Battalion Irish Guards. 


NO. VOL. XXXIV.—June, 1912 
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The impressions of a French authority will doubtless be 
welcomed. Here are some. 


My DeEarR Count, 


Answering your letter 15th inst., I am pleased to give you 
hereunder my view on the subject you intend to discuss. 

Regarding the referee’s position, I have always thought that 
his real place is in the ring so as to watch the men more closely and 
be ready to interfere when it is necessary. However, I think that 
the scheme of a ringmaster, whose only work is to watch the contest 
and see that it is carried on according to the rules, with three judges 
sitting outside of the ring and giving the verdict, is the best of all. 
We have thoroughly experimented this system at our club in Paris, 
and from experiences it seems better than the old one. 

Regarding the foundation of an International Board, I cannot 
express my approval too strongly. It is undoubtedly an idea for 
which all lovers of fair and clean sport in boxing ought to unite 
together. Of course, the ruling of championships and the arrange- 
ments of a universal scale of weights would be the chief points which 
this board would have to settle. But there are so many other matters 
which would also claim attention that the establishment of an Inter- 
national Union such as you suggest looks to me a most urgent reform. 
On account of its splendid position in the boxing world, the National 
Sporting Club of England ought to take the lead in this matter, 
and you can rest assured that we in France would stand ready to 
co-operate thoroughly with the leaders. 


Yours very truly, 


VicToR BREYER, 
President Societe de Propagation de la Boxe Anglaise. 


Opinion of Mr. GILBERT ELLiotT, Chairman of the National Sporting 
Club. 


“T unhesitatingly say that I consider the referee’s place, when 
judging a boxing contest, should be out of the ring, where I think 
he is undoubtedly in a better position for observing the fight and 
noting the points; whereas in the ring I consider he is a nuisance 
both to the combatants and the spectators, and moreover I regard 
it as doubtful if in separating the men he is always able to be quite 
fair to both boxers. 

I wish you every success in your endeavours to fix championship 
weights which will be universally recognised, but it is obviously 
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exceedingly difficult to bring every one into line. I think the 
committee of the National Sporting Club has done a great deal in 
this matter, and has received encouragement and support from the 
rest of the boxing world. The Lonsdale Belts have practically 
settled the question as far as this country is concerned. In fixing 
our eight championship weights we entered into the subject very 
thoroughly. I believe the selected weights are as fair as possible to 
the boxers, and should meet with the approval of all sportsmen. 

As regards your question as to whether a champion can refuse 
to defend his title and still remain champion, I feel strongly on 
this point, and it is only by the Lonsdale Belts and the hold we 
retain over them that we can do anything to force a holder of a 
championship to defend it when the challenger has a just claim to 
fight for the title. 

No one wishes to prevent the professional boxer from making 
as much money as he can at his profession, but the interests of the 
sport must in some way be considered, and, alas! in these days 
when a boxer wins a championship he has so many inducements 
to earn money at music halls, and in easy fights got up for him by 
mushroom promoters, that he is tempted to trade on his position and 
to be averse from defending his title against a genuine challenger 
who would have a chance of defeating him. There are many methods 
of side stepping a challenger which I think must be fairly transparent 
to the public by now, and it is only by having a controlling body 
possessing some power over the boxing world that we can hope to 
promote fair play and good sport. It is impossible to lay down hard 
and fast rules in these matters, and in the issue of the Lonsdale Belts 
the committee of the National Sporting Club have reserved to them- 
selves the right to decide if the challenger has a claim to fight for 
the title, as also whether the purse and side stake are fair and 
reasonable for the contest. If the holder refuse to defend his title 
when he has received a fair and approved challenge, and his reasons 
for doing so are not considered adequate by the committee of the 
N.S.C., then he must relinquish his belt, and we should hope to 
have our action endorsed by the sporting public, the interests 
of whom have always come first in our consideration.” 
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HOBBS AND RHODES GOING OUT TO BAT AT MELBOURNE 


CRICKET 
THE TRIANGULAR TOURNAMENT 
BY P. F. WARNER 


THE great cricket season with its Imperial Tournament so eagerly 
looked forward to has at last arrived, and England is waiting to 
welcome Australia and South Africa with enthusiasm. The 
tournament represents the culmination of the growth of cricket 
throughout the British Empire, and it will have a value not only 
from a cricketing point of view; for looked at Imperially, also, it 
must do much good. It will bring Australia and South Africa 
nearer to the mind of the ordinary Englishman who will realise, 
as Kipling wrote, that “the world’s no bigger than a kraal,’’ and 
that in games, as in the more serious affairs of life, the British 
Empire is one. 

It is fifty years since the first team of English cricketers landed 
in Australia. What memories those fifty years bring back! That 
first test match at Melbourne in March, 1877, when Charles 
Bannerman played such a great innings of 165; that May day at 
Lord’s in 1878 when a powerful M.C.C. team went down before 
Spofferth—probably the greatest bowler the world has ever seen— 
and Boyle, and the fame of Australian cricket was established for 
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all time ; then the Test match at the Oval, two years later, the first 
to be played in England, when Grace, our champion, scored 152, 
and Murdock, Australia’s champion, 153; and finally that never- 
to-be-forgotten seven-run Australian victory in 1882 when Spofforth 
bowled as no man ever bowled before. One could write pages about 
the many famous battles between England and Australia, and pages 
about the men who took part in them. 

When one comes to think of it, it is an extraordinary fact that 
a country with a population of rather less than five millions can 
produce cricketers to hold their own with the cricketers of the 
mother country. What is the peculiar characteristic that has 


HILL, ARMSTRONG, AND DOUGLAS 


brought Australia’s cricket, in such a short space as one reckons 
time nowadays, right into the front rank? In one word, pluck. 
Grit and courage have long been the outstanding features of her 
cricket, and many a match has been won by this power of battling 
against odds, by this doggedness in a tight corner. Until that 
famous day at the Oval in 1882 Englishmen were accustomed to 
think that they stood alone as cricketers; but that great victory 
awoke England to the fact that here indeed was a sturdy son of 
hers who meant to be at least her equal, and sometimes her superior. 

South Africa has no such long cricketing history as Australia, 
but recent years have seen her rise to eminence. On her own 
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peculiar matting wickets and sandy grounds she has proved very 
difficult to beat, and if she were no match for Australia in Australia 
she did very well in this country during the wet season of 1907, 
her googlie bowlers winning world-wide fame. 

I shall endeavour to give some idea of the strength of these 
two challengers of our cricketing supremacy. The absence of such 
great players as Hill, Trumper, Armstrong, Carter, and Ransford 
from the Australian team is much to be regretted, but there is no 
need to discuss here the causes which led to their omission. Luckily, 
Australia has many excellent cricketers, and it may be that the 
young men we shall see this summer will turn out a really strong 


HILL, C HITCH, b BARNES, 98. THIRD TEST MATCH AT ADELAIDE 


side. Anything is possible at cricket, and, remembering what 
Bardsley and Ransford accomplished on their first visit to England, 
and what Foster, Woolley, and Hearne have done recently in 
Australia, there is little ground for supposing that a new hand 
implies failure. S. E. Gregory, who is making his eighth trip to 
England—a record only equalled by that of J. M. Blackham, the 
great wicket-keeper—is the captain, and as his experience of test 
match cricket goes back to 1890 he ought to make an able leader. 
Gregory is probably a sounder batsman than he was, for he does 
not take the risks he used to do on the off side. His late cutting, 
however, is as brilliant as ever, and he is not so likely to get himself 
out in the first few overs by having a “‘ go”’ at the wrong ball. He 
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uses his feet perfectly, and is still a very fine player on a sticky 
wicket. With the special interest that will be his he ought to get 
lots of runs. Bardsley was subjugated by Foster in the recent tour 
in Australia, and did not play that superb bowler with judgment, 
but, as we in England know well, there is no doubt of his great 
ability, and he will certainly have profited by experience. Mayne, 


RANSFORD AND MINNETT 


who will probably go in first with Bardsley, plays with a straight 
bat, possesses a good defence and a nice push stroke past cover. He 
has made some fine scores in Inter-state matches, and in such games 
as Australia v. The Rest of Australia. Macartney is a delightful 
batsman, always “‘ busy ”’ while at the wickets, and very good at the 
square cut and the pull. His glorious fielding at mid off, or, indeed, 
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anywhere, and his slow to medium left-arm bowling, which is well 
suited to our sticky wickets, make him the best all-rounder. 
Minnett is another brilliant player of the fast-footed type. He 
makes magnificent and powerful strokes, especially on the off side, 
but he can drive straight with effect, and in the fourth test match at 
Melbourne he made some fine forcing strokes on the on side off rising 
balls of Foster’s. He is quite a natural batsman. He might return 
to Australia another R. A. Duff, and in any case the tour should 
benefit his batting enormously. As a bowler Minnett comes off the 
pitch very quickly. He, like Kelleway, will find English wickets 


DOUGLAS AND WOOLLEY JUST BEFORE THE FOURTH TEST MATCH 


more to his liking than Australian, and I can see them both bowling 
well at Lord’s. Kelleway especially keeps an accurate length, and 
brings the ball down from well over his head. Both may be described 
as fast-medium, and Kelleway’s batting, with its watchfulness and 
sound defence as its chief assets, and his slip fielding, may make 
him a most useful member of the side. Jennings has long been on the 
fringe of an Australian XI. So far back as 1904 he was twelfth 
man, and he is undoubtedly a fine batsman with nice wrists. Some 
of his strokes, especially those past mid on, remind one of R. H. 
Spooner, and according to Douglas, Foster, and others, he played 
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two of the best, if not actually the best, innings against us. These were 
for Queensland v. M.C.C. when he scored g1 and 44, part of the latter 
on a difficult wicket. Jennings is a good field, and though he has 
never yet played in a test match, so highly is he thought of that he 
has been appointed vice-captain to Gregory. 

Smith, a fine, tall, well-built man, and a noted footballer, is 
a powerful aggressive batsman. He is a bit of a “ dasher”’ on the 
off side, but he makes fine strokes past cover point, and also cuts 
square well. He made 68 and 84 against us in the first M.C.C. v. 
Victorian match, and if he had not been run out in the second innings 


RHODES BATTING TO MATTHEWS IN THE FOURTH TEST MATCH AT MELBOURNE 
Photograph by Sears Studios, Collins Street, Melbourne 


we might have been beaten. He “ goes for” the bowling directly 
he comes in, and if he gets going he will be popular with the crowd. 
He might easily make a lot of runs. Matthews is a useful batsman 
of the hard-hitting opportunist type, without much style, a fine 
field at extra cover, and a most accurate leg-break bowler. His leg 
break will turn more on our wickets than on the concrete pitches 
of Australia, and the ball that goes straight on with top spin on it 
will get someone out. I fancy him as a bowler. He, Macartney, and 
Gregory, who is still a great cover point, will form a fine off-side field. 

Emery bowls medium pace, not slow, googlies. He is very 
uncertain, and, therefore, not be relied on, but on his day he might 
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go through a side. There was one match in which Victoria were 
helpless against him. Emery hits hard, a useful No. [X or X batsman. 

MacLaren, Whitty, and Hazlitt are three of the principal bowlers 
of the team, if not the three. MacLaren bowled well against us at 
Brisbane, both for Queensland and for an XI of Australia. He is 
fast with a nice lively action, though he seems to bend his body and 
rather lower his arm at the moment of delivery, and makes the ball 
swerve away from the batsman ; but he seems to tire after the first 
six or seven overs, and when he played for Australia in the fifth 
test match he was disappointing, his pace then being little more than 
fast medium. He is something of an unknown problem, but he is 
evidently dangerous at the start of an innings with a new ball, as for 
Queensland against M.C.C. he quickly got Hobbs and Vine out in the 
first innings, and Hobbs, J. W. Hearne, and Rhodes in the second 
innings, while for the XI of Australia he had Rhodes 0, Vine o, 
Mead 0, Foster 9, out for 21 runs, all of them, except Rhodes, who 
was caught in the slips, bowled. 

Whitty did wonders against the South Africans, actually taking 
7 wickets for 17 runs in one test match on a hard true wicket. When 
we arrived in Australia at the beginning of last November we were 
told to expect a great deal from him, but he had been operated on 
for appendicitis in the off season, and he did not show his real form 
against us. However, he bowled very well in the second innings of 
the second test at Melbourne, and was, I think, dropped too soon from 
the Australian eleven. After the voyage home he ought to be in fine 
fettle. At his best he is a first-class bowler with a high action, and 
plenty of devil in his deliveries. He can swerve the ball, bowls a 
capital yorker, and on a sticky wicket should be a redoubtable 
opponent. So far as I can see he will be the stock bowler on the side. 
Hazlitt bowls something after the style of Astill of Leicestershire. 
He imparts a considerable amount of spin to the ball, and on a sticky 
wicket can turn it considerably. He varies his pace and occasionally 
makes one go away a bit. A thoughtful bowler this, but I am not 
quite sure as to his exact capabilities. 

The wicket-keepers are Carkeek and Webster. Neither is really 
first-class, and this is the weak point of the team. Carter, who is the 
best wicket-keeper Australia has produced since Blackham, will be 
greatly missed. 

Such are my impressions of the individual members of the 
Australian team. As a whole it may be said that there is plenty of 
variety about the bowling, but that its actual strength is problematical. 
If Emery turns out a success he may make the bowling quite strong, 
for Whitty is sure to do well, and Australia’s medium-paced right- 
handers have frequently come off very well on our wickets ; and it is. 
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possible that Kelleway and Minnett may continue the tradition. The 
fielding should be really good, especially on the off side, but I am 
a little doubtful of the batting, at any rate in the Test matches, when, 
remember, they will be up against Foster and Barnes, the finest pair 
of bowlers in the world to-day. 

South Africans learn all their cricket on matting wickets, and 
the change to our turf pitches, is apt at the beginning of a tour to 
bother their batsmen. But the man who can bat well on a matting 
wicket, on which the best bowlers can often get considerable turn on 
the ball, is nearly always an equally good player on a hard grass 
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pitch ; and it is certain that practice on matting makes a batsman 
resourceful. But the difference between any matting wicket and a 
sticky turf wicket is immense, and if we have a wet summer, the 
South African batting is likely to prove a weak point. To counter- 
balance this their bowlers will undoubtedly be, fvo vata, more 
formidable when the turf is false than when it is true. This was proved 
conclusively here in 1907, and in Australia two years ago, and if there 
should be a fair proportion of wet wickets, Schwarz, Faulkner, White, 
and Pegler may cause trouble to our best sides. On the other hand, 
if the summer is fine, Faulkner, White, Snooke, Mitchell, Nourse, 
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should make plenty of runs. But there is no fast!bowler in the team, 
which is a decided handicap, and the bowling is likely to be severely 
tried. 

We are told that the fielding is not good, but touring sides 
playing together day after day are apt to improve immensely in this 
respect. Before it left England many critics condemned the M.C.C. 
team which has recently returned from Australia, as a poor fielding 
side. As a matter of fact the fielding was excellent, the catching 
being particularly safe. 

Turning to individuals, the captain, F. Mitchell, is well known 
to cricketers and Rugby footballers in this country. He was captain 
of Cambridge, a successful batsman for several seasons in the 
Yorkshire XI., and captain of the 1909 South African team which 
did so well here. Since that tour eight years ago Mitchell has played 
very little cricket, but just before leaving Johannesburg he is said 
to have made three scores of over a hundred in four innings. He 
has a fine defence, and drives very hard, particularly on the off side, 
but after so long an absence from big cricket it is impossible to gauge 
his exact worth. 

Faulkner is regarded by the Australians as one of the best 
batsmen in the world, and no wonder, after his remarkable play in 
the Test matches the winter before last. He was a great success 
here in 1907, taking seven wickets for sixteen runs in the Test match 
at Leeds, and averaging 30.66 for the whole tour. 

Faulkner is one of those batsmen who plays with his bat very 
near to his leg and watches the ball closely ; consequently very 
difficult to get out. He hooks a short ball with great certainty, 
is very strong on the on side, and is a powerful square-cutter. 
He used to be, on his day, a wonderful googlie bowler, especially on 
a sticky wicket, but he has made so many runs in recent years that 
he thinks himself he has lost much of his finger spin. Whether this 
is so or not remains to be seen. A fine field in the slips, or, indeed, 
anywhere, Faulkner is the most conspicuous figure on his side. 

Schwarz was the only one of the South African bowlers to cause 
the Australians any trouble on their own wickets. He bowled very 
finely, and even on those adamantine pitches was able to turn the 
ball from the off. At his best he is a great slow bowler, breaking 
quickly from the off with a leg-break action and often making the 
ball get up to an uncomfortable height. Lately he has had some- 
thing wrong with his right elbow which has necessitated a slight 
operation. He is reported sound, and every true sportsman will 
hope that this is so. Schwarz is an attractive free-hitting bat. 

In point of pure style White is the best batsman in South Africa, 
and his inability to go to Australia was a great loss to his side, as 
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there can be little doubt he would have come off on the hard true 
wickets. White did not like the wet wickets which were so prevalent 
here during the summer of 1907; on a fast pitch he is a delightful 
player to watch, his chief strength lying in the power and variety of 
his off-side strokes. On his day White bowls the googlie very well 
indeed, as he is faster through the air than most bowlers of his type ; 
but he is uncertain. He has played very little cricket during the 
last two years. 

Nourse had a fine record in Australia, and is a difficult left- 
handed bat to get out. He has a great defence and unlimited patience 
and makes fine strokes on either side of point. Possessing the largest 
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pair of hands I have ever seen, he is a dead-sure catch. Snooke made 
a hundred in one of the test matches in Australia, and is a good 
sound bat with an easy and attractive method. I like his style 
of play immensely, and I look to him to be one of the batting 
successes of the tour. Tancred has a most awkward stand at the 
wickets, but he watches the ball very closely and has many fine 
performances to his credit. Ill-health has handicapped him a great 
deal in recent years. He is now said to be very fit. 

We in England know what a fine all-round player Llewellyn is. 
He hits prodigiously, the ball flying from his bat like a well-timed 
golf drive ; he is a magnificent field in any position, and he is always 
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trying experiments, including a googlie, when bowling his left- 
handed slows. In his day he has served under many banners, having 
played for South Africa, and Hampshire, and been reserve for 
England v. Australia. Whether batting, bowling, or fielding he is 
interesting to watch, and his energy is infectious. 

The South African team is well off for wicket-keepers, there 
being no fewer than three in Campbell, Ward, and Stricker. The 
first is the best because he is the soundest, but Ward is very quick, 
and on his day really good. 

Pegler, Hartigan, and Cox are principally bowlers. Pegler 
stands about 6 ft. rin. He has a clumsy run up to the wicket, but 
he is a bowler who might do very well especially if the pitch helped 
him at all, for he bowls both the off break and the leg break and 
keeps a length. Pegler is improving fast as a batsman, and is 
generally regarded as one of South Africa’s coming men. 

Hartigan bowls leg breaks. He is not too slow through the 
air and keeps the ball well on the leg stump or just off it. Cox is 
a medium-paced right-hander who did one remarkable performance 
in a Currie Cup Competition. Stricker, like Pegler, was a member 
of the team that went to Australia in 1910-11. He is a batsman 
as well as a wicket-keeper, at one period of the tour going in first, 
so that he is evidently one who must be considered likely to make 
runs. Beaumont is a fine hitter, and Taylor is promising with a 
correct method and a sound defence. Both scored freely in South 
Africa last season. 

I must confess that as regards the new-comers in the South 
African side I speak with some uncertainty, as I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing them play. My criticisms of them are based 
on but second-hand evidence. 

As regards England’s prospects they may be described as 
admirable. Foster and Barnes are the best pair of bowlers we have 
had for years, and finer bowling than theirs on the recent M.C.C. 
tour in Australia I have never seen. It was wonderful not only 
for its intrinsic skill, but for its consistency, energy, and persistency. 
With two such bowlers England must start favourites for the 
tournament. Then we are not exactly weak in batting with Fry, 
Spooner, Hobbs, Rhodes, etc.t. And to assist Foster and Barnes we 
have a large selection of bowlers, the most likely of whom are 
Brearley, Douglas, Dean, and Woolley. 

As for wicket-keepers their name is legion, with Strudwick and 
Smith in the van. Mr. Fry has been appointed captain, and he 
has thrown himself with tremendous zest and keenness into his task. 


* \Ir. Warner omits one name which ought to be added.—Ed. 
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Few people really know Fry. I do. He is one who wants 
knowing. A man of high ideals, a most enthusiastic cricketer, 
and a sound, level-headed judge of the game. He was a conspicuous 
success last season as captain of the Gentlemen, and in the trial 
match, England v. The Rest, and everybody enjoyed playing under 
him. He inspires confidence in his men, for he makes them feel 
that they can play cricket. How different from some captains of the 
pessimistic, unlucky, sure-to-be-beaten type! The atmosphere of 
the dressing room, Fry duce is happy and cheerful. As a consequence 
men do themselves justice. 

I say with conviction that England is happy in her leader— 
and Mr. R. H. Spooner will back me up in every word I have said. 
It would be a fitting crowning to a wonderful athletic career if 
Mr. Fry could lead England to victory in this the greatest cricket 
season on record; and I believe he will ! 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN XI TAKING THE FIKLD, CAPE TOWN, MARCH, 1906 


This article was written on May 3rd. 
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(THE CROWN GREEN GAME) 


BY 


NOTHING has been more remarkable in the world of sport of late 
years than the immense popularity which the good old English game 
of bowls has achieved throughout England, Scotland, and Wales. 
In that gratifying revival Lancashire—the headquarters of the 
British Crown Green Amateur Association—has played a foremost 
part, and if there is one organisation amongst the hundreds in the 


North of England to which may be ascribed much of the credit 
for the increased interest and popularity in the pastime amongst 
the crown green players of the present day, it is the Lancashire 
County Amateur Association which opened its twenty-fifth season 
last month. 

The history of bowls can be traced back to the brave days of 
old when England was menaced by the Spanish, Sir Francis Drake 
and his staff leaving a quiet game on Plymouth Hoe to face the 
terrors of the deep and save England from ‘‘ The Tyranny of 
Rome.” 

One is inclined to wonder what kind of turf would be prepared 
for play in those days. At the present time in the North of England 
special committees are elected annually, known as green selection 
committees, whose duty it is to visit a certain number of hotels or 
clubs in their respective counties and choose a green suitable for 
the holding of a championship or county fixture. But interesting 
as it is to trace the development of the grand old game through 
hundreds of years to the present day, it is probable that the opening 
of the 1912 season has brought more changes than those which 
have marked any previous period. 

Every city has its bowling greens, and a visit to outlying districts 
in the counties of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, 
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will show every village with its green crowded with business men 
from the city who find in the “ woods” part of that inspiration 
which has made this part of England the great industrial centre of 
the world. 

It is in the counties of Lancashire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire and Yorkshire above all that crown green bowling has come 
to the front during the last six years. There were but two Crown 
Green County Associations in 1907 who played annually—Lancashire 
and Yorkshire—but now, since the formation of the British Crown 
Green Amateur Association in 1908, there are fully nine counties, 


PRESENTING MR. J. SIMISTER, THE PRESIDENT OF THE WATERLOO PRIVATE CLUB, 
WITH A PAIR OF SILVER-MOUNTED BOWLS, AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
BOWLING GREEN, AT WITHINGTON 
and each season brings forth new recruits. Thus the game which 
fifteen or twenty years ago was known as the « old man’s game” is 
now one of the most popular pastimes amongst the younger generation. 

I know many of the readers of this article will doubt these latter 
remarks, but, speaking from many years experience amongst bowlers 
in the five counties mentioned, I find that 80 per cent. of the amateur 
players range between the ages of twenty to thirty-five years, whilst 
the entries received for open amateur tournaments in Liverpool 
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and Manchester have been known to exceed 1,000. In Manchester, 
at the time of writing, the Parks’ Amateur Association of that city 
are holding their annual tournament, which opened on April 13th, 
with a record entry of 620. These figures will convince followers 
of other sport of the popularity of the game of bowls. 

One often hears of the claims of the Southerner and the Scot that 
the “rink”? game is more difficult than the ‘‘ crown”’ green game. 
In conversation recently with one of Lancashire’s prominent Scottish 
curlers, who also takes part in the Scottish Bowling Championship 
held annually in Manchester, the writer elicted the following from the 
Scot in reference to “‘ crown ’”’ and “ rink ”’ games. “‘ The “crown” 
game amongst Scottish bowlers on this side of the border is admitted 
to be more difficult than the “ rink,’’ but speaking from a spectator’s 
point of view the majority of Scots preferred to watch the “rink ” 
game, which does not allow the competitors to go anywhere in the 
course of the game. «There is,” he remarked, “ certainly more 
variety to the players in the ‘crown’ game.” 

The exquisite turf to be found on the greens of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where of late many have been covered with turf from 
Solway Firth, lends itself admirably to the development of the finer 
points of the game. One need only to watch a county match between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire or Cheshire to see such capable exponents 
of the game as the British Crown Green Association president— 
Mr. J. W. G. Coombs—or the brothers Wells—“ J. F.”’ or “ W. W.” 
There can scarcely be a finer delivery than that of the ex-Lancashire 
amateur champion, J. F. Wells; the bowl delivered without the 
slightest effort runs beautifully up the green and finishes in the 
far corner. Other noted amateurs in the north are J. C. Howe—one 
of the coolest players Lancastrians ever saw take part in the county 
championship—R. H. Fellows, and Tom Ellison. Howe as far back 
as ‘98 carried off the county championship of Lancashire, and 
eight years later, when he had announced his intention to retire 
from the game, he entered and again won the championship, 
thus equalling the record of J. Williamson (winner, 1899 and 
1893), W. Wells (winner, 1900 and 1910), and the late Tom Glover 
(who at the time of his death in 1g09 held the Lancashire 
Amateur Championship) which he also won in 1905. 

The Crosfield Cup, which has always been regarded as_ the 
chief trophy of English crown green bowlers, has been played 
for annually since 1908, the first patron of the Association, Mr. A. H. 
Crosfield, presenting the trophy and twenty-four gold medals. It 
was first won by Lancashire when that county included many 
Cheshire players in its ranks; again in 1909 Lancashire were 
undefeated, retaining the trophy. 
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In 1910 Cheshire joined the B.C.G.A.B.A., created a mild 
sensation by defeating the unbeaten Lancashire team, and followed 
up their success by winning against Staffordshire and Yorkshire, 
carrying off the British Cup and Association Championship at the 
first attempt. Last season Derbyshire became affiliated to the 
B.C.G.A.B.A. Though the new-comers finished last in the champion- 
ship they had the satisfaction of playing a tie with Cheshire, who 
equalled Lancashire’s record by winning the cup and championship 
two years in succession. 

Yorkshire, like Staffordshire, cannot lay claim to having 
yet won the B.C.G.A.B.A. championship. Both counties, however, 
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have secured the Individual Championship of the British Crown 
Green. This was inaugurated in 1910 at Fleetwood as an open 
tournament which should provide an opportunity for bowlers of 
all counties to meet and try conclusions. The early games of the 
championship are played in their respective counties, the last eight 
left in being eligible to take part in the final day’s play, with 
eight from the other counties, on a neutral green selected by the 
Association. At Fleetwood in 1910, E. Peers, Staffordshire, with 
J. Valentine, Lancashire, reached the final stage, the Stafford- 
shire amateur carrying off the first championship held by the 
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B.C.G.A.B.A. Last year J. Stead, Yorkshire, and George Ashcroft, 
Lancashire, gained places in the final, the Yorkshireman taking 
the coveted trophy by three points. <A glance at the list of entries 
in the championship will prove to north country bowlers the genuine 
county character of this meeting. The Derbyshire bowlers have 
indeed taken up the game with great enthusiasm wherever opportunity 
offered ; but it must be remembered that in a county where train 
service is not of the best players find the greatest difficulty in being 
able to assist their county in many of its competitions. 

The season which opened last month finds Derbyshire with an 
increased membership, and the Derby Midlands having joined 
hands they will be able to obtain the assistance of the Burton- 
on-Trent and Derby clubs amateurs. Of the latter section Mr. F. E. 
Baldock is the president, and that enthusiastic curler and bowler, 
Mr. N. M. Eliazarian, holds the presidency of the county association. 
It is remarkable what can be done by enterprise in the field of sport 
backed up by enthusiastic workers. Last season saw the inception 
of the Derbyshire Association with an affiliation of eight clubs ; 
they enter upon their second year with a membership of sixteen 
clubs. 

Prospects in Cheshire were never so bright. Many new clubs 
and associations, owing to the B.C.G.A.B.A. including a new bye- 
law in this year’s rules, have been compelled to play under the code 
adopted, or suffer suspension. Under the delightful conditions that 
prevail in this county the game may be watched for hours on end ; 
even if one know very little of it there is endless amusement to 
be derived from the attitude and methods of the players. Cheshire 
opened the season on May 4th last, and the cup, presented by 
Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P. (Northwich), and gold medals will be 
competed for throughout the season. September 21st has been set 
aside for the final this year. Bowdon Griffin created surprise by 
defeating Bamford (Stockport) in the final for the cup and county 
championship. H. Coupe, of Hazel Grove, won the amateur 
championship of the county at Knutsford last July. 

Not till May 25th will the Staffordshire players take part in their 
county cup championships. They are down to visit the 
B.C.G.A.B.A. champions—Cheshire—on June 8th. 

Warwickshire and Worcestershire have applied and been 
admitted to membership of the B.C.G.A.B.A. this season. Flintshire 
and Derbyshire are fixing up Festival matches with both Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 
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THE YACHTING PROSPECTS FOR 1912 


WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF YACHTING IN EUROPE 
BY G. E. HOPCROFT 


THE coming yacht racing season should be a very interesting one, 
although it does not seem likely that many new yachts of large size 
will be launched. Of course I refer to racing craft only, for I believe 
that several large cruisers are on the stocks, and it is certain that 
the motor fleet will receive several additions to its strength. Thus 
both the racing yachtsman and his friend the “ cruising man ”’ have 
cause to look forward with keen satisfaction. 

At one time, it was hoped that at least one new 23-metre yacht 
would be built for the 1912 season, but at the present moment it 
looks as if those famous rivals, Shamrock and White Heather, will have 
to fight another series of duels this summer. It was most unfortunate 
that the Brynhild should have been lost (in Ig10) just as she seemed to 
have found her form, and everyone regrets that no other yacht has 
been built to take her place ; but it is certainly something gained if 
only the big class is revived once more. 

Those who have followed the fortunes of Shamrock and White 
Heather during the three seasons through which they have raced, 
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must anticipate with keen interest the opening matches of the 
coming season. In 1908, Shamrock seemed to be by far the better 
yacht, but in 1909, if I remember rightly, White Heather and her 
rival tied, each winning an equal number of matches. In rgro, 
Shamrock defeated her rival with ease in the greater number of 
matches in which they met, but towards the end of the season 
White Heather seemed to be sailing better. When they meet again 
both yachts will be in fine form, and we may expect to see some 
good sailing. 


MIGNONETTE, A 7-METRE BOAT 
Photograph by Sweet & Jennings, Gosport 
Another most interesting event will be the reappearance of the 
fine A-Class schooner, Waterwitch. It is true that Waterwitch was 
not quite up to expectation last year, but it is well to remember 
that a yacht often sails badly during her first season. That the big 
schooner did not come up to the form shown by the American yacht 
Westward, during 1910 is recognised, but it must be admitted 
that the British yacht is a fine, powerful craft, and that she was 
very “ stiff’ under her big sail plan. It is well known that Mr. Fife 
is leaving no stone unturned in his efforts to bring the yacht into 
her proper trim. A new mast and a great increase of sail area will 
also be adopted by Waterwitch. 
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Those who saw the yacht last year must admit that she will 
carry a great deal more canvas with ease; and possibly with a 
change of trim she may yet sail even faster than Westward did when 
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she left the British and German yachts so far astern at Ryde in 1910. 
The great events of the coming season will be the second 
International Festival and the Olympic Regatta. The “ Festival” 
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will be held at Kiel this year, and the Olympic Regatta, which is to 
be the event of the Swedish yachting season, will take place at 
Stockholm, in July. Most of the best British and foreign yachts will 
take part in these races, and the British touring fleet must be away 
from home waters for a considerable time in the height of the season. 
The International Festival takes place on June 26th and 27th, and on 
those days Kiel will be en féte. 

A new “15” is being built at Fairlie for Mr. G. Coats, and 
another is on the stocks at Messrs. Camper and Nicholson’s yard 
at Gosport. These boats will be welcome additions to the fine 


ANEMONE III. 
A French-Designed Craft which sailed well in British Waters in 1910 
Photograph by Sweet & Jennings, Gosport 


15-metre fleet which everyone admired so much at Cowes last year. 
The 15-metre yachts are fine, seaworthy craft, and fit to face the 
rough water of the open sea. 

At the present moment it seems that all four of the 19-metre craft 
will be “‘ out,’’ but one could wish that four new boats were fitting- 
out, too. A “19” is quite a big boat, and in these days “‘ 19’s’’ are 
big-bodied craft, quite unlike the shallow-hulled yachts of the sail- 
area era. 

He would be a bold man who would speculate as to which of the 
four 19-metre yachts will prove to be the champion at the end of the 
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coming season. Although the honour fell to Octavia last summer, it 
can hardly be said that she was in any way “ out and ahead,” as the 
Americans say, when compared with her sister ships. Corona was 
such a fast craft that one almost fears to say that she is, taken all 
round, a slower boat than Octavia. The fact is, all four of the 
1g-metre yachts are good boats, and they are so well matched that it 
is almost impossible for anyone to guess which of them is the “‘ pick of 
the basket.’’ When they meet again, however, things may be changed, 
for the skippers will know their boats better in their second season, 


SENGA, LOWERING THE SPINNAKER BOOM 
Photograph by Sweet & Jennings, Gosport 


and no doubt the designers will have made a few minor alterations 
during the winter ; and these little changes may work wonders. It 
is quite likely that one or other of the yachts will sail away from 
her sisters, next May, in a manner that will cause surprise ; but, if I 
might venture to guess at the probable champion for 1912, I should 
be inclined to say that the beautiful Octavia will once again prove that 
she deserves the place of honour. 

It will be interesting to glance for a moment at the state of 
yachting generally in Europe at the present time, when the 
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European nations are bound together by a common rating rule. 
The old days of local classes and clashing rules have passed away, 
to-day we see British, French, Spanish and German yachts sailing 


A BIG SCHOONER UNDER REPAIR AT SOUTNWAMPTON - 
Drawn from a Snapshot taken by the Author at White’s Yard, Itchen, Southampton, 
by kind permisssion of Mr. White. 
under a common system of measurement, and we find that foreign 


designers are competing with us in a way that should make the 
Old Country bestir herself. 
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Britain was once the yachting nation of Europe—one might 
almost say the only yachting nation of Europe—but at the present 
time other countries are making great efforts to obtain a good place 
in the yachting world. France has now a fine fleet of moderate- 
sized racing craft, but the French yachtsmen have never ventured 
into the larger classes of the International Rule, such as the A-class, 
the 23-class, or even the 19-metre class. This is rather remarkable, 
because the French are keen yachtsmen. They have made 
a gallant fight in the Coupe de France races, and this year they have 
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A remarkable instance of a boat which was successful under two rating rules. Ithnan was built 
to sail in the 24-foot (L.R.) class but was afterwards converted into a 7-mctre boat. 


Photograph by Sweet & Jennings, Gosport 

challenged Britain once again for the famous trophy. Last season 
it will be remembered that the British 1o-metre yacht, Ivex, defeated 
the French yacht Gallia ; but the latter made a splendid fight of it, 
and this year the British defender will have to meet a new 10-metre 
yacht, which the Marquis de Crissy has ordered to be built at Havre. 

The Germans have now a really fine fleet of racing yachts, 
for which they have to thank the Kaiser. When His Majesty ascended 
the throne Germany could hardly have been called a yachting 
nation, but the Kaiser set the fashion and the Germans—always a 
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sea-loving people—took up yacht racing in earnest. In years to come 
it will dawn upon the Germans that they have much for which to 
thank their Emperor. 

Germany has quite a number of large racing yachts, but, like 
the French, German yachtsmen have never entered either the 19 
or the 23-metre classes. The finest German racing yachts are the 
A-class schooners Meteor and Germania, both designed in the 
Fatherland, and several large foreign-built yachts also fly the German 
flag. In the smaller classes Germany can show a fine fleet of racing 
craft, of which many have been designed and built at 
home. Kiel Regatta is now almost as important an event as Cowes 
week, and if the British yachts are to hold their own at Kiel this 
season, the skippers will have to exert themselves, for the German 
vards have been very busy this winter. 

Norway and Sweden were once the home of the Vikings, and 
to-day these two nations are turning out some fine boats. Those 
whose good fortune it was to watch that fine 15-metre yacht Rollo 
win race after race in the Solent last August must have felt much 
respect for the yachtsmen and designers of Norway. Sweden is in no 
way behind Norway in yacht building and designing, and when 
the yachts gather at Stockholm this summer many a good Swedish 
yacht will be seen at anchor off the Royal Swedish Yacht Club. 

The King of Spain is a keen yachtsman, and fired by the 
example set for them by their King the Spanish people are taking 
up the sport in a wonderful manner. The success of the Spanish- 
owned yachts in the Solent last season should encourage the 
yachtsmen of sunny Spain in their efforts, and before long no doubt 
the Spanish designers will attempt something big. 

Italy and Holland are also making up for lost time; Russia 
is beginning to bestir herself, and it may be said that at the present 
moment the condition of yachting in Europe is very hopeful. 

Although America has not joined with Europe in a common 
rating rule, it is to be hoped that in the future it may be possible 
to arrange a system of rating that will meet with the approval of 
the American yachtsmen. Possibly a little more latitude is desirable, 
for under the International Rule the designer is rather tied down 
to one type of yacht. It seems to be dawning even on those who 
favour the present rating rule that we are getting to a certain fixed 
type of large craft, and it is almost impossible for our designers to 
invent any very striking departure, such as Steers introduced in 1851, 
or anything as daring as the Herreshoff fin designs of 1891-’94. It 
must be admitted, however, that the International Rule has 
produced a sound type of yacht, and the yachting outlook in Europe, 
at the beginning of the 1912 racing season, is distinctly good. 


OUTSIDERS 
BY C. C. AND E. M. MOTT 


Nosopy knows much about North Australian racing—or cares, 
except North Australians. Some hundreds of these, under a blinding 
sun, were watching the last few furlongs of the race for the Merrilong 
Cup, which is a handicap, distance three miles. Not an event of 
international repute. Still, there was the Governor of the State, 
with Lady FitzBoyne and a brilliant group, in what one of his 
A.D.C.’s disrespectfully called the ‘“‘ Royal box.” 

“Quite a top-hole show to-day,” the same irreverent subaltern 
confided to a dimple under a frivolous hat next to him ; “ the Chief’s 
doing it well, though it bores him terribly.” 

There was a distinguished element in the crowd, one sees ; 
and the rest of it at any rate was representative ; every man stands 
for something—even a larrikin—at least while he is sober enough to 
stand at all. And everyone, from the larrikins to the Governor’s 
lady, was peering and straining after a kaleidoscopic mob of 
horses trailing a flurry of dust, something in scarlet leading. 

Most of the spectators were shouting—a Colonial crowd is 
proverbially noisy. A tall young man in a drab coat—an English 
coat—did not shout. He stood at the corner of the Governor’s box, 
smiling to himself. The field were at the distance now, the flicker of 
scarlet and chestnut still well in front. He looked long and steadily, 
then screwed up his race-glasses and put them in their case. 

This silent onlooker in no sense represented Australia. He was 
an exile from Erin, and an orphan. From his childhood he had been 
an Irish Peer, and the “ pleasing care’’ of several conscientious 
persons. They had sent him to Eton, whence he had scrambled 
into Sandhurst in search of a commission in the Royal Rightabouts. 
They had done their best. But young Lord Letterkenny was Robert 
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Connor ; and for generations “Connor” and “cropper” have 
been considered to rhyme in County Down—and with reason. No 
Connor can resist a racehorse. Letterkenny’s early ventures, as a 
client of Mr. Panzar, the big S.P. bookmaker in Jermyn Street, 
succeeded, as the neophyte’s usually do. Thus encouraged, he 
proceeded—this unfortunate sequence is as old as the Turf, its victims 
as ever-green—to speculate beyond his cadet’s allowance. He 
attacked Ascot in a bold and sanguine fashion, backing a succession 
of favourites—backing them heavily. As everyone knows, the Ascot 
week of 19—— was the blackest on record. Misled by the affable 
Panzar’s ease of manner and half-hints at accommodation, Letterkenny 
attempted to recoup by means of an extra outlay at Windsor. The 
result was disaster—more kinds of it than Letterkenny had looked 
for. “Sancho” Panzar gave him no law. Necessity knows none. 
Men must live; Panzar really wanted the money. He pressed the 
boy hard, and then, cutting negotiations short, sent in his account 
to Letterkenny’s guardians. 

They were more than enraged; they were confounded. Too 
honourable to plead the Gaming Act, or their ward’s legal infancy, 
they got Robert out of the mess, and after that they judged it best 
to get him out of the country. ‘ To keep him out of harm’s way”’ 
the hope of the house of Connor received a junior post on the staff 
of Sir Edward FitzBoyne, a distant connection, recently appointed 
Governor of North Australia. 

If he was sorry—and he was, and a good deal ashamed of himself 
for ‘‘ acting like a mug,” and getting ignobly “spun”’ for his 
commission besides—Letterkenny made no open profession of 
penitence or amendment. Unless indeed such a construction could 
be put on his pensive remark, “‘ Well, I suppose in future I’d better 
back outsiders.” 

His misinformed seniors had overlooked the fact that the Turf 
flourishes in Australia as well as in England. But at Merrilong 
he gave no cause for anxiety. His chief found him staid and obliging, 
not exactly an enthusiast for his work, but then who could have 
expected that ? He was an assistant under-secretary (unpaid) and 
within a twelvemonth he would be an adult Earl. He had come out 
with a reputation for idleness and extravagance ; on the whole it 
was surprising to find him behave so well. 

To live in Australia, North or South, East or West, and never 
go to a race-meeting, would be almost as impossible as to live in 
Venice and never go in a gondola. Even the Governor, who knew 
nothing about horses and cared less, felt obliged to patronize the 
Turf officially. He had been requested in a general fashion to keep 
an eye on his young kinsman. Letterkenny, seemed however, to 
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have taken a vow, not of total abstinence from the Turf, but of 
temperance. Bet he did, but moderately—the soundest sort of 
reform. Sir Edward relaxed the vigilance of the eye. As he sat on 
the stand at Merrilong, bland and hot, under a top-hat—everyone 
else in straws or Panamas—he glanced amiably at the young man. 
Letterkenny was as lean as a two-foot rule and as blond as a curate, 
with an extremely pleasant smile. He smiled now as he saw his 
Chief regarding him. 

“A good race, Sir, isn’t it ?”’ he asked. 

Recalled from his abstraction, Sir Edward assented, and made 
a belated but affable enquiry about the probable result. His ease 
might have been upset had he known that his young attaché, a 
fortnight ago, had taken 100 to 8 to a “ pony ” about Mr. Metallack’s 
ch. m. Cryptic. 

That was Cryptic forging ahead from the ruck, with something 
like a chimpanzee in scarlet on top of her. 

“ Cryptic’s won, Sir,” replied Letterkenny, civilly, a moment or 
two later, ‘‘ No. 11 on the card. That chestnut mare they’re leading 
back into the paddock.” 

“Was she the favourite ?’’ asked the Governor. 

“Oh, no, Sir,” said Letterkenny, smiling—for the life of him 
he could not keep a little unction out of his voice—‘‘ Back Block 
was favourite, but only finished third. Cryptic was quite an outsider, 
you know. But I had the luck to back her.” 

* * * * * 

In the chill of an English autumn evening the 6-30 train pulled 
up at Dunning station, and a heavily-built man in a fur-lined 
overcoat stepped stiffly out of a first-class carriage. ‘‘ Here, take 
this bag, and be quick !” he said to the porter. ‘“‘ Now then, clumsy, 
who are you trying to knock over ? ’’—this to the guard. “ Didn’t 
see me? Why not, you fool? I’m big enough to see, ain’t I? You 
chaps want a station to yourselves !”’ 

The porter put the bag into a high dog-cart which was waiting 
in the station-yard, and stood expectantly near. 

“Hullo!” said the heavily-built man addressing the liveried 
driver, “‘ what’s this ? Where’s Phillips? Can’t I be met at the 
station by my own coachman, eh ?’”’ The man on the box explained. 
Being merely Mr. Panzar’s under-coachman he v-as humble—the 
more so as he observed his master to be in a bad temper. “ Drivin’ 
the Missis ? It’s always drivin’ the Missis!”’ grumbled Mr. Panzar, 
climbing up laboriously. ‘‘ Get on now, look sharp. Is that bag in ? ” 
But the porter had vanished, perceiving that his hopes of a tip were 
groundless. 

Second-coachmen are the chattels of few. Marquises may, 
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Princes perhaps possess them, but this particular menial’s employer 
was merely Lewis Panzar, Esq., the new tenant of Dunning Court. 

As Mr. Panzar drove up the stately avenue he wondered where 
Phillips had driven Mrs. Panzar that afternoon. ‘She won’t have 
been returning anybody’s call,’’ he ruminated, sagely. ‘‘ Nobody 
worth mentioning has called yet.”’ 

After doing full justice to an admirable dinner Mr. Panzar leaned 
back in his chair and looked at his wife, a small florid person in an 
expensive blouse. They rarely dressed for dinner at Dunning Court. 
Conversation had not been brisk during the meal; but Mr. Panzar 
was now in a better temper. 

“Been out callin’, my dear ?”’ he asked. 

““ Who’s there to call on, Lew, in this wretched place ? I wish 
we'd never taken the house. Such a set of people J never did see.”’ 

This was eminently true. Mrs. Panzar’s maidenhood had been 
spent behind a bar in the Borough, whence she surveyed with haughty 
tolerance the “‘ set’? who came and leaned upon it. Marriage with 
Panzar had rescued her from plebeian demands for “‘ two of Scotch, 
please, Miss,’”’ but it had not got her as high up as she wanted, and 
any further social rise seemed unlikely. 

“‘Ain’t the parson’s wife called on you yet, Jane ?”’ asked her 
husband. 

“No! The stuck-up piece! And us that could buy up her and 
her Vicarage too,” Jane returned with a sniff. 

Lewis Panzar had taken over Dunning Court, lock, stock, and 
barrel, from the nearly-ruined ffariners (they prided themselves on 
mis-spelling their name in this extraordinary fashion) but he could 
not rent the ffariners’ visiting-list. Mrs. Panzar’s sumptuous card- 
basket remained empty but for the pasteboards of one or two 
insignificants—people whom Panzar correctly classed as outsiders. 

The recognised leader in Dunning society was the Vicar’s wife, 
Lady Annette Venables, daughter of the late Lord Letterkenny. 
Where she forebore to tread others were seldom fools enough to rush in. 

““ Who are they ?’”’ had been the general question on a previous 
Sunday morning outside the church door. Some even had begun 
the enquiry inside. And the general answer had been, “I think 
Panzar’s the name. I believe they’ve taken the Court.” 

Panzar, wearing a light grey suit, and his wife a violent hat, 
had occupied the Dunning Court pew. Mrs. Panzar fell over a 
colossal hassock on her entry, and Lewis Panzar had rattled down 
half-a-sovereign on the offertory plate, presumably as hush-money 
for his wife’s faux pas. 

“Who on earth ave these Panzars ?”’ enquired Mrs. Carter, the 
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Doctor’s wife, at tea with Lady Annette, (This free-and-easy manner 
had given Mrs. Carter some pains to acquire.) 

“T don’t know at all’’—Lady Annette’s tone suggested that 
she declined to know who the Panzars were on earth or even in 
heaven. 

“Have you called ?”’ Mrs. Carter ventured, not quite so free- 
and-easily. 

“No, I’ve not. Do have some more tea, Mrs. Carter.’’ Lady 
Annette smiled, and Mrs. Carter dropped the Panzars. It was obvious 
that the Vicar’s wife did not mean to take them up. 

Mrs. Carter could not know that the Vicar—a gentle, scholarly 
person—had urged his wife in charity’s and religion’s name to call 
on Mrs. Panzar. But Lady Annette would not budge. 

“T will not, George, ’’ said she. “I hate to think of them 
wallowing and ramping over the ffariners’ belongings—that detestable, 
gilded Jew!” 

“Annette !”’ the Vicar said, shocked, ‘‘ his conduct in Church 
was perfectly seemly.”’ 

“The hypocrite !’’ said Lady Annette, inconsistently. 

But Lady Annette could not control the vote of an unthinking 
populace, which foisted Panzar on to the Parish Council, and the 
Vicar as Chairman of that body was compelled to make the new 
member’s acquaintance. Parish Councils, like fox-hunting, make 
common ground for those who would not otherwise meet. These two, 
thus brought together, took steps to make the rapprochement closer 
—each man for reasons of his own. 

The Vicar was an amateur of stained glass. The present east 
window of St. Michael and All Angels was an arrangement in the 
three primary colours, which gave the Vicar an aesthetic pang 
whenever he faced about for the Creed. He had a hopeless dream 
of what that window might be if only they could raise £1,500—a 
Vision Splendid of Burne-Jones angels, with pouting lips and square 
toes. But few besides the Vicar’s wife comprehended his enthusiasm, 
many indeed admired the present windows, and nobody cared to 
subscribe largely towards new ones. 

Panzar was, as shrewd men generally are, good-humoured and 
a patient listener. In an expansive moment the Vicar had mentioned 
his favourite scheme. Panzar himself thought the east window rather 
pretty but he made a memorandum of the fact that here was the 
Vicar’s vulnerable point—the side on which he might be approached, 
persuaded, or bought. Such knowledge about a man may always 
come in useful. 

Mrs. Panzar meanwhile sat alone at home in silver-gilt splendour. 
She was not a person of domestic tastes, or she would have turned 
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Mothers’ Meetings and Clothing Clubs to account; but she took a 
sanguine view of her husband’s intimacy with the Vicar. 

“You're friendly enough with the Vicar, why can’t you make 
him bring his wife here ? ’’—Mrs. Panzar continued the conversation 
begun between the pair this particular evening. “‘ You ought to 
have more pride, Lew, than to see me sit here day after day, month 
after month, and no company coming to see me. You’ve been 
spending your money on things as’ll do you some good in the place ; 
but what’s the use of Parish Councils to me, I should like to know ? ”’ 

Panzar, sipping his second glass of port, felt that there was 
reason in this. He was really fond of Mrs. Panzar, and liked to gratify, 
though he did not share, her taste for a giddy balancing on the edge 
of society. 

“Well,” he said, judicially, ‘“‘ I can’t fetch the Lady Annette 
Venables here by the scruff of her neck, and I don’t fancy the Vicar 
could neither.” 

‘“ But if you stumped up handsomely enough for anything he 
wanted, she’d be bound to come,” suggested Mrs. Panzar, eagerly. 
‘““ They’re all alike, these parsons. Give them an organ or put new 
roofs on their old churches, and they’ll treat you like their dearest 
friends.”’ 

Mr. Panzar said he’d see them blowed—referring to the parsons, 
not the organs—and mumbled something about business having been 
bad lately and having no cash to spare. 

“ Offer it then, you needn't give it,’’ suggested Mrs. Panzar. 

This ingenious idea appealed to Panzar’s commercial side. The 
scheme of the windows occurred to his mind. And the upshot of this 
dialogue was an announcement in the Parish Magazine and other 
local organs of advertisement that “ Mr. Panzar, of Dunning Court, 
had most generously offered to give {500 towards new stained-glass 
windows if the remainder of the sum required could be subscribed 
within three months.” His words to the Vicar had been, “ If you 
can raise a thousand, I'll give the last five ’undred.”’ 

The Vicar gave himself up to a joyous absorption in catalogues, 
estimates, and designs. But Lady Annette tilted her chin in the air. 

“They’re simply rolling, those people!” said she; “‘ and 
they'll do anything for effect.”’ 

“Annette, that is hardly generous!’ said her husband with 
unaccustomed warmth. ‘ I have found Mr. Panzar a most unaffected 
person ; and besides, I should think he is—a—sufficiently well-known 
in his own sphere——”’ 

“Whatever that may Lady Annette interrupted. 

“In his own sphere,’ the Vicar went on, with the practised 
blandness of the Chairman of many heated meetings,—‘ to have no 
need of self-advertisement.” 
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“ But his wife isn’t,’”’ declared Lady Annette, “‘ and I feel certain 
she has put him up to it!” 

“My dear Annette, be just! What can Mrs. Panzar get out of 
the East Window ? ” 

“She shall not get into society through it,’’ was Lady Annette’s 
private comment. And she made no move in the direction of the 
Dunning Court drawing-room. 

““Who’s the lord they’ve got staying at the Vicarage ?”’ Mrs. 
Panzar asked her husband a week later. 

“ How should I know? [ ain’t a lord; I’m a plain man, I am,” 
said Panzar, quite accurately. 

From this bluff rejoinder his wife concluded that her husband 
did not know. But the word “ bluff’’ has two meanings. Panzar 
knew perfectly well. He had seen “ the lord” across the street and 
through his Colonial tan and acquired air of savoir vivre (Colonial too) 
had identified Letterkenny. 

““He’s come on a lot since I knew him, that young ’un. Come 
into a lot, too,’ Panzar reflected with a certain discomfort. But 
Letterkenny seemed to have forgiven and forgotten. He had given 
Panzar a breezy and amiable recognition, and then turned with his 


brother-in-law to walk back to the Vicarage. 
* * * * * 


“Look here, Netta, George is getting into bad ways.’’ 
Letterkenny put down his tea-cup and leaned back in his arm-chair. 
The blameless person thus slandered had gone to a bazaar. Lady 
Annette ought to have gone too, but she was making tea for her 
brother, and looking unusually handsome and young and irresponsible. 
“T met him conversing intimately with Panzar—‘ Sancho ”’ Panzar 
—the bookmaker,” Letterkenny went on. 

“Oh!” said Lady Annette, startled, and then thoughtful. 
“Then that’s who he is!’’ She meditated, looked up as if about to 
say something, and met her brother’s eye. 

“Yes,” he nodded. ‘‘ What a mug I was then,” he added, 
reflectively. ‘‘ What’s Panzar doing here, anyhow ?”’ he asked. 

“ He’s living here,” said his sister, sombrely. ‘‘ They’ve been 
here about six months. They’ve taken the Court.” 

“ The ffariners’ place ? Oh, yes. Pretty girl May ffariner used 
to be,” said Lord Letterkenny, reminiscently. ‘‘ Have you called ? ”’ 

“Bob, I have not,” said Lady Annette, unable longer to bottle 
up her grievance. ‘“‘ Impossible people! And after the ffariners, too ! 
Nothing would drag me there, but . . . but George has got mixed 
up with that detestable man . ; 

“Has George been betting ? Oh, these parsons !”’ 
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““T would rather he had,’’ declared Lady Annette in a burst of 
reckless confidence ; ‘‘ then J should have had nothing to do with it ! 
It’s worse. George has been dreaming and scheming for years about 
a new East Window, and Mr. Panzar has offered to give £500 towards 
it if we can collect the rest.” 

“How much is that? How much do you want?’ asked 
Letterkenny. 

“About a thousand. We’ve got {200 already. People aren’t 
really keen about it ; they’re very slow to subscribe, but George is 
moving heaven and earth, and expects me to do the same, and I hate 
the whole business ! ”’ 

Lord Letterkenny thought and smoked a cigarette. Presently 
he looked up. 

“It would be a bit of a lark!’’ he said, and then, “ Nettie, 
wouldn’t you like to score off the Panzars ? Admit that you would ?” 
Letterkenny used the persuasive smile that had so often got him out 
of scrapes—and oftener into them. The Vicar’s wife was not proof 
against it. 

“T would!”’ she said. “‘ If it won’t affect George,’”’ she added. 

“It won’t affect George unpleasantly.”” Letterkenny smiled 
again. ‘“‘ Look here. There’s a mare called Cryptic entered for the 
Cesarewitch. She’s a Colonial mare, and they brought her over 
in the spring.’’ Letterkenny explained rapidly. “‘ She’s run three 
or four times here, but before she was properly acclimatized. She’s 
been let in at a light weight for the handicap—lI can’t imagine why. 
I knew her eighteen months ago—at Merrilong—knew the stable. 
Metallack owns her. They ‘tried’ her to be the best mare in North 
Australia. Now she’s a rank outsider for the Cesarewitch: I’ve 
already taken 33’s about her, and can get 25’s easily still. Racing 
men have either short memories, or else they don’t know how good 
she is.”’ 

“ That’s all very interesting,” said Lady Annette, “ but what 
has it to do with the East Window ? ”’ 

“Why, look here.’ Letterkenny sat up. “I think it’s a fairly 
safe thing. Suppose you put £40 on. Can you run to £40? You'll 
land a thousand if she wins—and I think she will win—and we’ll 
score off Panzar twice over.” 

“Twice over ?”’ If Lady Annette was shocked the shock must 
have paralysed her utterance; for this interjection was her only 
comment. 

“Tl back her with Panzar. Your little flutter can be included 
in mine ; I'll have a bit more on myself.’”” Lord Letterkenny paused. 
- “ You can tell George about it later, if you like,” he suggested. 

“T never can!” declared the Vicar’s wife. “ Bob, you won’t ?” 
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“T never will!’ said her accomplice—‘‘ There’s George just 
coming in—mind you,” he warned her, sotto voce, “‘ it'll cost you 
£40 if Cryptic loses.”’ 

“Tl chance it,’’ whispered Lady Annette, utterly abandoned. 


The Vicar’s wife was presiding over a drawing-room meeting 
in aid of the Waifs and Strays when she opened—with guilty haste—- 
a telegram from Newmarket. 

“ Cryptic won.” 

* * * * 


Next Monday evening Lewis Panzar, bookmaker and church 
decorator, came home in anger and disgust that the charms of wife 
and home and even of dinner failed to allay. His Cesarewitch 
settling had been spoilt by heavy losses over the winner; and he 
found a polite note from the Vicar stating that the first thousand 
required for the church windows had been subscribed by “ an 
anonymous donor.” 

That generous patron is anonymous still, -for Lady Annette never 
told her husband how the {£1,000 was provided. And Dunning 
Court is To Let. 
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THE INCREASING POPULARITY OF LAWN TENNIS 


BY MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS 


Lawn Tennis Lady Champion, 1910, 1911 


Lawn TENNIs at the present time has reached a height of popularity 
that it has never before attained, and there is now hardly a country 
in Europe in which it is not seen, as well as in America and the 
Colonies. The game is thus played in every kind of climate and on 
all sorts of different surfaces. Like most other games, it went through 
its period of depression, That it has outlived it is a sure proof of 
its excellence ; and a long, dry summer, like the one we all enjoyed 
last year, has done much to increase its popularity and the general 
efficiency of the players. 

There are many and various reasons for this widespread 
devotion to lawn tennis, the chief ones being, I think, that it isa game 
well worth playing, and that the more one plays the more one realizes 
how much there is to learn. Other reasons are—(a) its cheapness as 
compared with other games: it is more or less within the reach of all, 
rich or poor, as it can be played on one’s own lawn, at any of the 
numerous clubs situated all over the world, or even nowadays in some 
of the public parks; (6) the fact that both good and bad players 
can and do thoroughly appreciate and enjoy it; and (c) that it can 
be played by both sexes, and in the mixed double (one of the most 
popular forms of the game) the two can compete on terms of 
comparative equality. This is a special attraction, for there are not 
many pastimes of which this can be said. 
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In former days, in early spring players would be only just 
beginning to turn their attention to lawn tennis, buying their 
new rackets and balls, and starting to practise for the grass 
season. Nowadays, however, so keen and enthusiastic have 
players become that they play all the year round, and indoor 
courts as well as hard outdoor courts are springing up all over the 
country to meet the demand of these enthusiasts. The result of 
this is that the general standard of play has greatly improved, for 
indoor practise on a hard court, as anyone who has tried it will agree, 
is the very best method for improvement. Although winter play 


A MODERN SERVE. FINAL OF DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON 
J.C. PARKE AND S. HARDY PLAYING A. H. GOBERT AND MAX DECUGIS 


on a covered court is undoubtedly excellent practice, I think it is a 
great mistake to play all the year round, without a rest, as one 
is bound to get stale, and staleness is a lawn tennis player’s worst 
enemy. If you desire winter play, do not follow it up by playing 
the whole summer through, and vice versa. A good plan is to rest 
for some weeks, taking up another game to keep your eye in and 
your condition fit. The ideal surface for lawn tennis, as far 
as enjoyment goes, is undoubtedly a good grass court (alas! but 
seldom seen), and lovers of the game are naturally delighted at 
the approach of spring and summer, when they can thoroughly 
enjoy their favourite pastime under its most favourable conditions. 
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A few hints at this time of the year may not be amiss. 

I would specially urge beginners to be very careful first of 
all on their choice of a racket. A good racket is indispensable, and 
there should be no difficulty in obtaining one, as nowadays there 
are numbers of first-class makers. A good racket is more 
expensive, but it is well worth the extra money incurred, as it lasts 
much longer and will give much better results than an _ inferior 
one. It is even better to have a good second-hand racket 
than a cheap new one. Get advice as to your racket, weight, size of 
handle, etc., from an experienced player, as you cannot be too 
particular to start the game suitably equipped. The same remarks 


MIDDLESEX LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS AT CHISWICK PARK 
FINAL OF MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
Ss. N. DOUST AND MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS Jv. G. A. THOMAS AND MRS, EDGINGTON 


apply to the balls. Use new balls as often as you can afford it ; it is 
bad for your game to play with old ones; they do not keep their 
proper weight, neither do they fly as fast or bound as high as the 
new ones, and if you really intend to take up the game seriously 
and improve as quickly as possible, all the implements should be 
the best obtainable. Also the better the court you can play on the 
more rapid will be your improvement. It is wonderful what a 
difference a court will make on a player’s form. Try and play against 
better players than yourself. I know this is often difficult, but if 
the better players would only be more unselfish, and encourage 
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their less skilful friends by occasionally playing with them, they 
would greatly assist to bring on some of the younger school, who, 
perhaps, only want this help and encouragement to become first- 
class players; and it need not be detrimental to the good player’s 
game, asso many imagine, to play now and again with inferior players. 

I would advise tournament players when practising, not to 
play to win the game, as so many do, but to improve their strokes, 
Therefore bring into play all your bad strokes. Never mind who beats 
you, or what the score is: your main object is to improve some stroke 
during your practice game. When you play in a tournament it is all 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS AT EASTBOURNE 
THE CROWDED GRAND STAND 

different ; then play to win, avoid all your weak strokes and bring 
into play your best ones as often as you possibly can, so that, 
contrary to your practice game, the score and the result of the game 
very much matter, and must be taken into consideration. Be 
careful not to overdo the number of your tournaments, as the stress 
and strain of continuous tournament play is most injurious to your 
health, both physical and mental. It also leads to staleness, and 
a player is apt to develop bad strokes and habits, owing to always 
‘playing to win.’’ Continuous match and tournament play does 
not give you time to correct faults, consequently they become 
habits; and a bad habit at lawn tennis, when once acquired, needs 
a great deal of patience and perseverance to conquer it. 
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NOTES ON MOTORING 


Motorists may congratulate themselves, and thank the R.A.C., for a 
recent decision of the High Court with regard to the important question 
of rear lights and their accidental extinction. In a case which came before 
the Hampstead Bench, a motorist was summoned for “not having a 
lamp at night so contrived as to illuminate his number plate.” The 
R.A.C.’s solicitor admitted that the lamp was out when the car was 
stopped by the police, but submitted that he was prepared to prove that 
it was an accident. The magistrates refused to admit the validity of this 
defence, and declined to hear the evidence, although the Motor-car Act 
(section 2, sub-section 4) clearly exonerates a defendant if ‘‘ he can prove 
that he has taken all steps reasonably practicable to prevent the mark 
being obscured or rendered not easily distinguishable.” As indicated 
above, the R.A.C. solicitor appealed against this decision, and the High 
Court, consisting of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Pickford, and 
Mr. Justice Avory, unanimously decided that the Hampstead magistrates 
were wrong and ordered them to re-hear the case. The R.A.C. are to 
be congratulated on having rendered a really useful service to all motorists 
in securing a pronouncement which exonerates them from liability to 
fines and licence-endorsements if their rear lamp goes out through no 
neglect of their own. 

The 1912 Handbook of the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
has just made its appearance. Like its predecessors it contains a large 
amount of information of practical value to every motorist, but this issue 
is of special utility on account of the system of hotel classification which 
is introduced for the first time. As is generally known to car owners, 
for several years the principal motor organizations have issued lists of 
“recommended ”’ hotels in the kingdom, but there has been no previous 
attempt to classify them from the point of view of expense and accom- 
modation. This useful work has been taken in hand by the Association, 
the result of the personal inspections up to the time of publication being 
embodied in the handbook. The system followed has been to indicate 
the class of hotel by stars affixed against its name—four or five stars 
representing exceptionally large, luxurious, and well-appointed hotels : 
three stars indicating the ordinary standard of excellence in all the 
requisitions of the average motorist ; two stars representing the smaller 
hotels, in which a reasonable degree of comfort can always be obtained, 
and one star representing those in which the catering and _ sleeping 
accommodation are limited. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
every hotel, irrespective of its classification, has been personally inspected 
by the A.A.’s supervisors, and can be relied upon in the matters of 
cleanliness, special attention to members, and reasonableness in charges. 

An interesting device which, if it is as sound in actual use as it is 
feasible in theory, should prove of value to all users of machinery in general 
and to motorists in particular, has recently made its appearance on the 
market. It is an original form of spring lock washer called the “‘ Lamrig,”’ 
its special feature being that it is split half way through the rim on each 
side, instead of being split completely through on one side only, as is the 
case with the ordinary spring washer. With the latter, as every motorist 
knows, nuts and screws invariably become loose sooner or later owing to 
the vibration of the car, but with the “ Lamrig”’ it is claimed that such 
loosening is impossible. The new washer is insignificant in weight, neat 
in appearance, and quite easy of adjustment. It has, moreover, the 
merit of being cheap, the prices ranging from 10/- per gross upwards 
according to size. 

In the extraction of fines and collection of duties from motorists 
the London County Council displays an eagerness and promptitude which, 
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in the opinion of the unfortunate car owner or driver, borders upon 
persecution. That the Council has for once allowed its zeal to outrun 
its discretion is news, therefore, that will not be received with any great 
regret in metropolitan motoring circles. It appears that one of the lynx- 
eyed L.C.C. inspectors observed a car, bearing a dealer’s identification 
mark, running on the highway, and proceeded to take out a summons 
against the owner for keeping a car without a proper licence. The case 
came before the South Western Court, and the defendant, being a member 
of the A.A. and M.U., was defended by the Association’s solicitor. Counsel 
for the police argued that when once a car went on the road its owner was 
liable to pay the ordinary duty, whether it was being used to give a trial run 
to a prospective purchaser or not. Mr. Taylor Parkes, for the defendant, 
submitted that if this were the case it would mean that a good many 
dealers in second-hand cars would be prevented from carrying on business 
at all, as cars were continually passing through their hands, and no 
sensible person would buy a second-hand car without first having a trial 
run. The Bench upheld this submission, and dismissed the case, with five 
guineas costs against the London County Council, a result which will, 
it is to be hoped, tend to moderate the ardour of that too energetic body. 

For the forthcoming ‘“‘ Grand Prix” race the trio of Vauxhall racers 
will be piloted by all-British drivers, namely, Mr. A. J. Hancock, 
Mr. W. Watson, and Mr. Harry Ferguson, with Mr. Percy Lambert as 
the reserve man. The Vauxhall Co. arrived at this decision some time 
ago, and have adhered to it in spite of having received numerous offers 
of services from Continental drivers of international reputation. They 
are not likely to lose much by their predilection for the native product, 
as all the men selected are drivers of exceptional skill and determination. 
Mr. Hancock has won outright no fewer than 28 of the 45 contests in 
which he has taken part. Mr. Watson was the winner of the ‘“‘four-inch”’ race 
in the Isle of Man, and was right in the front in several of the competitions 
for the Graphic Cup; whilst Mr. Ferguson is noted as a motor-cyclist, 
a motorist, and an aviator, and is quite at home on a Vauxhall. Mr. Percy 
Lambert, the reserve, is well known as a successful competitor at 
Brooklands. 

Another prominent British firm which will make a determined effort 
to capture the ‘‘ Grand Prix” for this country is the Sunbeam Company. 
They have entered four cars for the contest, but, in contrast to the 
Vauxhall Company, they have selected Continental drivers for all of 
them—Rigal, the famous French racer, Resta, Medinger, and Caillois, all 
of whom are familiar figures in international racing. Both the Vauxhall 
and Sunbeam cars have shown such astonishing speed on the track at 
Brooklands that it would not be at all surprising to see both the teams 
occupying a prominent position at the finish of the great race. 

The Brooklands Aero Club is the latest addition to the group of 
clubs which already have their headquarters at Brooklands. It has been 
formed as a result of the popularity which has attended the week-end 
flying competitions lately arranged and carried out by the aviators 
themselves. A strong committee has been appointed to organise the 
contests on a more regular footing, and every Saturday and Sunday 
throughout the season competitions will be held for prizes presented 
by the Brooklands Automobile Racing Club, the events comprising relay 
races, cross-country races, bomb-throwing competitions, quick-starting, 
and alighting competitions. 

Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Limited, inform us that Mr. Edward Alfred 
Goulding, M.P. for Worcester, Director of the Westinghouse Brake 
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Company and of the Assam Frontier Tea Co., Ltd., and Mr. George D. 
Rowe, of the well-known firm of Rowe & Pitman, Stockbrokers, have 
been invited and have consented to serve as Directors of the Company. 

The rapidity with which the motor-car itself has evolved from its 
original crudity towards something like mechanical perfection has been 
phenomenal, but it is open to discussion whether it has not been exceeded 
by the rate of progress in the art of body-building. The modern high-class 
body, with its lightness, convenience, and luxuriant equipment, bears. 
scarcely the remotest resemblance to the heavy and unscientifically-built 
contrivances with which the motorist of a few years ago had to content 
himself. The photograph herewith represents Salmons’ ‘“ All-Weather ” 
Saloon Body, which may be taken as a specimen of the latest type of 
up-to-date British motor-carriage building. It was originally introduced 
in 1909, was brought out in an improved form in 1910, and now, after 
further exhaustive tests and experiments, is offered as the ideal body 
for the owner-driver. Its special feature is that it combines extreme 
lightness with perfect weather protection for all occupants of the car, 
including the driver. In fine weather the windows can be dropped in 
the sides of the car, leaving the body entirely open. Other special features 
are the “one-man” hood, which can be readily opened or closed single- 
handed by lady or gentleman without alighting from the car; the 
adjustable driving-seat, which is fitted. with a 4-in. screw motion bacl.- 
wards and forwards ; and the removable non-driving front seat, leaving 
a large space for luggage if desired. Examples of this unique and interesting 
body can be seen at Messrs. Salmons’ London Showrooms, 8, Upper 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

Mr. Stuart Tolkien, of 12, Pall Mall, S.W., desires to draw attention 
to the fact that he is in a position to give earliest deliveries of Rolls-Royce, 
Napier, Renault, Austro-Daimler, Metallurgique, and Peugeot cars, and 
that he can allow exceptionally good prices on present cars in part 
exchange for any of the above. At present he has a 14h.p. Renault for 
immediate delivery, also a 14h.p. Metallurgique with 4-seater torpedo 
body. This is a brand new 1912 model, listed at about £480, and is offered, 
complete with hood and screen and all accessories, for £395. In the 
second-hand department, Mr. Tolkien has, as a special bargain, a 20/30 h.p. 
Renault double landaulette, with body by Hooper. This has been 
thoroughly overhauled and repainted, and is guaranteed equal to new. 
The original price was about £1,000, and it is now offered for £350. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Fixtures 


AT—AGRICULTURAL SHow: Falkirk, ATHLETIcs: Edinburgh 
niv. ; Edinburgh H.; Edinburgh Inst.; Heriots A.A. (Edinburgh) ; 
Pundee High School; Polytechnic H.; Northern Counties A.A. 
Ihamps. CrIicKET: Navy v. Army (Lord’s), Porto: Whitney Cup 
inal (Hurlingham) ; Blackmore Vale Spg. Tournament Final; Kings- 
iry Tournament Final. Racinc: Manchester; Lingfield. Roya 
AVAL AND MILITARY TouRNAMENT (Olympia). YACHTING: Royal 
Ihames Y.C Southend to Harwich Race. 


ON—CrickEet* Middlesex v. Australians (Lord’s); Cambridge 
niv. v. S. Africans (Cambridge). Gotr : Amateur Golf Championship 
Westward Ho) begins. Porto: Ranelagh Open Cup begins; Junior 
hampionship (Roehampton) begins; Cirencester Spg. Tournament 
gins. RoyaL NavaL MILITARY TouRNAMENT (Olympia). 
ACHTING: Royal Harwich Y.C. Regatta. 


UES—AcRrIcULTURAL SHOW: Droitwich. CrickET: Middlesex 
Australians (Lord’s) ; Cambridge Univ. v. S. Africans (Cambridge). 
ILO. Junior Championship Ties (Roehampton). Racinc Epsom ; 
pperary. RoyaL anp Minitary TourNAMENT (Olympia). 
ACHTING: Ry. Harwich Y.C. Regatta. 


WED—AGRICULTURAL SHows: Wilts Agric. Soc. (Devizes) ; 
roitwich ; Wetherby ; Yealmpton ; Melton Mowbray. ATHLETICS: 
dinburgh Pharmacy A.C, Cricket: Middlesex v. Australians (Lord’s) 
ambridge Univ. v. S. Africans (Cambridge). Potro: Old Cantabs v. 
urlingham ; Royal Horse Guards v. Ranelagh. Racine: Epsom, 
arby Stakes, 13m.; Tipperary. Rowinc: Cambridge Univ. B.C. 
lay Races. Royat NAVAL AND MILITARY ToURNAMENT (Olympia). 


HURS—AGcRICULTURAL SHows: Wilts Agricultural Soc. (Devizes) ; 
oitwich; Melton Mowbray; Ramsey; Paisley; Stowmarket. 
ICKET : Surrey v. S. Africans (Oval) ; Cambridge Univ. v. Australians 
ambridge) Porto: Semi-finals Ranelagh Open Cup. Racinc: 
ssom ; Claremorris. Rowinc: Cambridge Univ. B.C. May Races. 
YAL NAVAL AND MILITARY ToURNAMENT (Olympia). YACHTING: 
yal Norfolk and Suffolk, 15 metres. 


RI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Stowmarket. Cricket: Surrey v. 
Africans (Oval); Cambridge Univ. v. Australians (Cambridge). 
cinG : Epsom, Oaks Stakes, 14m. Row1inc: Cambridge University 
IC. May Races. Royat NavaAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT 
lympia). YacutinG: Royal Norfolk and Suffolk, 15 metres. 


AT—AcrIcULTURAL SHow: Chorley. ATHLETICS: Scotch 
riv. (St. Andrews) ; Hawick Common Riding. Cricket: Surrey v. 
Africans (Oval); Cambridge Univ. v. Australians (Cambridge). 
LO: Finals Ranelagh Open Cup and Junior Champs. (Roehampton) ; 
rencester Spring Tournament Final. Racinc: Kempton Park; 
wenix Park. Rowinc : Cambridge Univ. B.C. May Races; Philhurst 
Staines. Royat NAvAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT 
YacuTinG: Essex Y.C. Regatta; Royal Corinthian 
Regatta. 


lUN—RacincG: Chantiliy, Prix de Diane (French Oaks), 10 fur. 


ON—AcRICULTURAL SHOw: Barton-on-Humber. CRICKET : 
gland v. S. Africa (Lord’s); Yorkshire v. Australians (Bradford), 
Lo: Cambridge Univ. Tournament begins; Madrid v. Ranelagh; 
Life Guards v. Ranelagh; Old Cantabs v. Woodpeckers. RAcING: 
wes; Birmingham; Mullingar. Yacutinc: Royal Corinthian 
>. Ragatta. 


UES—Acnricutturat SHow: Royal Counties (Guildford) opens. 

CKET: England v. S. Africans (Lord’s) ; Yorkshire v. Australians 

radford). KENNEL: Ladies’ Kennel Association Show (Regent’s 
Racine: Lewes; Birmingham; Clonmel. 


ED—AcricurturAL SHows: Edinburgh; Romford; Stroud; 
; Royal Counties (Guildford). ATHLETICS: London Athletic 
b (Evening Meeting). Cricker: England v. S. Africans (Lord’s) ; 
rkshire v. Australians (Bradford). KENNEL: Ladies’ Kennel 


HURS—Acricu_turAL SHOows: Royal Counties (Guildford) ; 
mford ; Penzance. Cricket: Notts. v. S. Africans (Nottingham) ; 
icashire v. Australians (Manchester) KENNEL: Joint Terrier Clubs 
yw (Botanic Gardens). Poto: Champion Cup Ties (Hurlingham). 
ING: Newbury, Newbury Summer Cup, 14m.; Beverley ; Kells. 
FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHows: Royal Counties (Guildford) closes ; 
fling. Cricket: Notts. v. S. Africans (Nottingham) ; Lancashire 
Australians (Manchester), Horse SHows: Richmond Royal ; 
*hampton Polo Pony. Racine: Gatwick; Leopardstown. 


bAT—ATHLETICS: Royal High School (Corstorphine) ; Scottish 
h.A. Championships (Glasgow) ; London Territorial Championships 
nmford Bridge). Cricket: Notts. v. S. Africans (Nottingham) ; 
hcashire v. Australians (Manchester). Horse SHow: Richmond 
yal. Mororinc: Brooklands Auto Racing Club Meeting. Poto: 
land v. Ireland (Hurlingham) ; Aldershot Day (Ranelagh). RacING: 
wick ; Leopardstown. Yacutinc: Dover to Heligoland Race. 
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for June 


—— Chantilly, Prix du Jockey Club (French Derby), 
13 miles. 


17 MON—Ancutnc: Fresh Water Fishing begins in England and 
Wales. Cricket: Somerset v. S. Africans (Bath); Surrey v. Aus- 
tralians (Oval). Horse SHow: International (Olympia) opens, Poo : 
Novices’ Cup (Ranelagh) begins ; Champion Cup Ties (Hurlingham) ; 
Royal Artillery v. Ranelagh ; 4th Dragoon Guards v. Roehampton. 


18 TUES—Cricxet: [Somerset v. S. Africans (Bath); Surrey v. 
Australians (Oval). Horse SHow: International (Olympia). Poo: 
Champion Cup Ties (Hurlingham). Racine: Ascot, Ascot Stakes 
2 miles, 


19 SHow; Ballymena. ,Cricket: Somerset 
v. S. Africans (Bath) ; Surrey v. Australians (Oval). Horse SHow: 
International (Olympia). KENNEL: Weston-super-Mare Show. Poo: 
Royal Horse Guards v. Ranelagh ; 1st Life Guards v. Madrid. RacinG : 
Ascot, Royal Hunt Cup, 7 fur. 166 yds.; Piltown. 


20 THURS—Cricket: South Wales v. South Africans (Cardiff) ; 
Somerset v. Australians (Taunton). Horse SHow: International 
(Olympia). Kennet: Taunton Dog Show. Potro: Semi- finals 
Novices’ Cup; 1st Life Guards v. Ranelagh; Madrid v. Brigade of 
Guards. Racinc: Ascot, Gold Cup, 2}m.; Ballyhaunis. YACHTING : 
Kiel Regatta. 


21 FRI—Cricket: South Wales v. South Africans 
Somerset v. Australians (Taunton). Horse SHow: 
(Olympia). Racine: Ascot, Hardwicke Stakes, 14m. 
Kiel Regatta. 


(Cardiff) ; 
International 
YACHTING : 


22 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOw: Keighley. AtTHLeETics: Leith Police 
A.A, and F.C.; A.A.A. Championships (Stamford Bridge). CRICKET : 
South Wales v. South Africans (Cardiff); Somerset v. Australians 
(Taunton). Horse SHow: International (Olympia). Potro: Champion 
Cup (Hurlingham); Final, Novices’ Cup; Royal Horse Guards v. 
Ranelagh; 1st Life Guards v. Roehampton. Racinc: Windsor. 
Rowinc: Saltford (Bath) Regatta. Yacutinc: Kiel Regatta. 


23 SUN—Racinc: Auteuil, Grand Steeplechase de Paris, 4 miles. 


24 MON—ArtuLETICcs: London Athletic Club, CAmBRipGE EASTER 
Term ends. Cricket: England v. Australia (Lord's); Scotland v. 
S. Africans (Edinburgh). Horse SHow: International (Olympia). 
Poo: Public Schools Cup Ties (Roehampton); Rugby Summer 
Tournament (Sidney Mason Cup) begins; 2nd Life Guards and 4th 
Dragoon Guards v. Ranelagh; Kingsbury (Winans Cup) Tournament 
begins ; Manchester P.C, Yacutinc: Kiel Regatta, 


25 TUES—AcrIcuLTURALSHow: Londonderry. Cricket: England 
v. Australia (Lord’s); Scotland v. S. Africans (Edinburgh). Horse 
SHow: International (Olympia). PoLo: gth Lancers v. Roehampton, 
Racinc: Newcastle; Brighton; Curragh. 


26 WED —AcricuLtTuRAL SHows: Londonderry; Newry. CRICKET: 
England v. Australia (Lord’s) ; Scotland v. S. Africans (Edinburgh). 
Horse Snow: International (Olympia). Poto: Oxford v. Cambridge 
(Hurlingham) ; Royal Horse Guards v. Ranelagh ; Public Schools Cup 
Ties (Roehampton). Racinc: Newcastle, Northumberland Plate 
2m; Brighton; Curragh, Irish Derby, 13m.; Auteuil, Grand Course 
de Haies (hurdle), 3m. 1f. YacuTinG: International Regatta (Kiel). 


27 THURS—Acricu.ttuRAL SHow: Shropshire and West Midlands 
(Shrewsbury). Cricket: Scotland v. South Africans (Glasgow) ; 
Essex v. Australians (Leyton); M.C.C. v. Oxford Univ. (Lord’s). 
Horse SHow: International (Olympia). KENNEL: Shrewsbury Dog 
Show. Porto: Hurlingham v. 4th Dragoon Guards ; 2nd Life Guards 
v. Ranelagh ; Brigade of Guards v. Rochampton. Racine : Newcastle; 
Folkestone ; Curragh. YAcuTInG: International Regatta (Kiel). 


28 FRI—AcricutturaL SHow: Shropshire and West Midlands 
(Shrewsbury). CricKEeT: Scotland v. S. Africans (Glasgow) ; Essex v. 
Australians (Leyton) ; M.C.C. v. Oxford Univ. (Lord’s). Horse SHow : 
International (Olympia). KENNEL: Shrewsbury Dog Show. Racinc: 
Sandown Park. 


29 SAT—AtuteETIcs: National Territorials Championships (Edin- 
burgh). Cricket: Scotland v. S. Africans (Glasgow); Essex v. 
Australians (Leyton) ; M.C.C. v. Oxford Univ. (Lord’s). Horse SHow : 
International (Clympia) closes. Potro: House of Lords v. House of 
Commons (Ranelagh); Public Schools Cup Final (Roehampton) ; 
Rugby Summer Tournament Final, Racinc: Sandown Park. 
Rowinc: Bray Regatta. 


30 SUN—Racinc: Paris, Grand Prix de Paris, 1m. 7f. 
RR 


ociation Show (Regent’s Park). Potro: Champion Cup (Hurling- : 
n) begins ; Old Cantabs v. Ranelagh ; 2nd Life Guards v. Ranelagh. : 
c1nG: Newbury; Beverley ;¢Boyle. Yacutinc: Royal Thames 
>. River Matches. 
| a 
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We are not aware how Calgary came to be called ‘‘ The City of Certainties,’”” 
but the title is generally adopted and suggestive of success. Land in this 
neighbourhood can be had by those who contemplate settling in Canada, as so many 
are doing at the present time, with what appear to be excellent reasons. The growth 
of Calgary has certainly been phenomenal ; the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
are spending four million dollars in erecting what is destined to be the most 
magnificent hotel in the Dominion, and this might well be taken as a proof of 
prosperity. All information with regard to the town and neighbourhood may be 
obtained from Messrs. Geddes & Sheffield, Whitehall House, 29/30, Charing Cross, 
London, S.W. 


Games of golf, like other games, are frequently won by the narrowest margin, 
and implements which really aid the player may make all the difference. The 
Silvertown Company, 100-106, Cannon Street, E.C., were justly proud last year of 
their Silver King golf ball which was used by Mr. H. H. Hilton when he won the 
British and American Amateur Championships, by Harry Vardon when he defeated 
his opponents in the British Open Championship, and by a number of other victorious 
golfers. It is claimed for the ‘* 1912 Silver King,’’ however, that in several important 
respects it is distinctly superior to that of last year. It was alleged that the 1911 
ball had some tendency to duck and swerve in the air after hard usage, and although 
it is certain that this only happened on rare occasions, means have been adopted 
in the process of manufactute to obviate any such tendency. 


As designers and constructors of artistic portable buildings no firm stands higher 
than Messrs. Browne & Lilly, Ltd, of Fobney Steam Joinery Works, Reading. 
Testimonials from all quarters bear witness to the satisfaction of those who have 
dealt with Messrs. Browne & Lilly, who undertake buildings of all kinds from an 
elaborate motor house to a six-shilling dog kennel. The catalogue issued by the 
firm contains all possible information. Messrs. Browne & Lilly are metal workers 
as well as constructors of wooden buildings, and, in fact, supply everything that 
can well be wanted on an estate. 


All who are interested in Flying may obtain instruction and amusement from 
the ‘‘Mann”’ Model Monoplane constructed by Messrs. Mann & Grimmer, Aero- 
nautical Engineers, Surbiton. ‘This little model, which costs 18/-, large size—smaller 
size 10/6—has flown 1,400 yards in 100 seconds. ‘There are no failures with these 
monoplanes, every one being actually tested in the air and guaranteed. 


A creeper which is becoming remarkably popular is the Cinnamon Vine, an 
Oriental climber for which the sole Agents are Messrs. D. O’Connell & Co., 31, 
Exchequer Street, Dublin. It is at present not too late to plant these most 
picturesque vines, which have the r tommendation of delightful perfume as well 
as pictorial effect. They are very hardy and the roots remain in perfect condition 
until planted. 


We hear trustworthy accounts -t the efficacy of Smith’s Weed Killer, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Mark Smith, Ltd., Louth, Lincolnshire. Four tins of powder 
or four gallons of liquid diluted makes 100 gallons ready for use. 


Mr. Frederick H. Stafford’s r- ently issued publication. How to go to Sea in the 
Merchant Service, is a very useful v rk. Mr. Stafford is the Secretary of the Worcester 
training college, and is consequeutly in a most favourable position to know his” 
subject thoroughly. He has produced, and Messrs. James Brown & Son, 
52, Darnley-street, Glasgow, have published, at 2s. 6d. net, a practical and up-to-date 
reference book for parents and guardians. It provides full and authoritative 
particulars of all the training establishments, both for officers and lower ratings, 
together with a valuable list of owners taking apprentices on terms specifically stated, 
and other useful information. The entire book is one of real helpfulness for all 
interested in boys who wish to go to sea, and Mr. Stafford must be congratulated on 
supplying just what is required by many anxious parents and guardians. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
serd-~, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines @*plaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
- when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects : 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a ‘prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in 
the August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION. 


The prize in the April competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :-—Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne, Two 
Guineas; Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Miss 
Etta Shankland, Oakleigh, Greenock; Miss Marjorie Fletcher, 
Chevender, Chiselhurst Common; Miss Eccles, Quarry Bank, 
Blackburn; Miss Lorna Hewett, Lucknow; Mr. C. Friend-Smith, 
Wallington, Surrey; Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees; and 
Mr. C. Trisler, Norwood Road, West Norwood, One Guinea each. 
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PLUMPTON STEEPLECHASES, APRIL 6, 1912. THE PRESTON STEEPLECHASE, 
‘* VIOLET CHARLESWORTH ”’ LEADING OVER THE OPEN DITCH 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY SPORTS, BALL’S BRIDGE, DUBLIN 
CLOSE FINISH OF I00 YARDS RACE 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 
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WILL HE CLEAR IT? CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SPORTS, MARCH, IQ12 
Photograph by Major G. A. Carleton, D.S.O., Claremont, Marle Hill, Cheltenham 


THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON SALMON FISHING ON THE RIVER BLACKWATER AT LISMORE 
CASTLE, CO. WATERFORD 
Photograph by Mr. Vyvyan R. G. Poole, The Mall, Waterford 
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DARTMOOR HUNT WEEK. THE HALDON HARRIERS LEAVING PRINCETOWN 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


ROYAL CLYDE YACHT CLUB, IQII. I5-METRE CLASS, ‘‘ VANITY”? LEADS 
Photograph by Miss Etta Shankland, Oakleigh, Greenock 
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THE ROYAL ARTILLERY DRAG HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES AT DUNTON GREEN 
MARCH 27, I912. A MISTAKE AT THE STAKE AND BOUND 


Photograph by Miss Marjorie Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst Common 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS, MARCH 28, IQI2 
FINISH OF THE IOO YARDS OPEN RACE, WON BY R. N.) BARWELL 


Photograph by Myr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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PLUMPTON STEEPLECHASES, APRIL 6, 1912. THE UCKFIELD HURDLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


POLE VAULT, T.A.A.A. SPORTS, JOHANNESBURG 
Photograph by Mr, A. F. Johnstone, Johannesburg 
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KIRKHAM HARRIERS POINT-TO-POINT, APRIL 16, 1912. 
‘““NEW MONEY,” A REGISTERED POLO PONY, WINS THE OPEN RACE AFTER FALLING 


Photograph by Miss Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 


OXFORD, NEARLY UNDER WATER, PASSING HAMMERSMITII, MARCH 30, I9I2 
Photograph by Dr, A, Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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START FOR THE ARMY CUP AT LUCKNOW, IQI2 
Photograph by Miss Lorna Hewett, Lucknow 


THE KILKENNY HOUNDS ON THE ROAD 
Photograph by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 689 


WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL SPORTS, CROYDON, I912. START OF THE 100 YARDS, OPEN 
Photograph by Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey 


CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS DRAWING THE RIVER EDEN, KENT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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THREE OFFICERS STARTING FROM STEAMER POINT, ADEN, FOR THE POLO GROUND AT 
KHOR MAKSAR, 8 MILES AWAY 


The usual means of getting there is by camel. The native on the right is a Somali camel driver 


Photograph by Mr. A. T. W. Taylor, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Aden 


MAKING FAST A GHARIAL SHOT IN THE RIVER GANGES 
Photograph by Captain W. E. Fleming, 41st Dogras, Cawnpore, India 
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SEDGEFIELD STEEPLECHASES, MARCH 26, 1912. THE MORDON MAIDEN HURDLE RACE 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 
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A SPOON CONTEST AT STANLEY GUN CLUB, TORONTO 
Photograph by Mr. J. Hayward, Toronto, Canada 
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““ JACK IN THE BOX ”’ IN THE MILITARY RACE, FAIRYHOUSE, EASTER MONDAY, IQI2 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell. Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


HOSPITAL RUGBY CUP—SEMI-FINAL. GUY’S V. SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S, AT RICHMOND 
Photograph by Mr. C. Trisler, Norwood Road, West Norwood. 
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TOPPING SPINDLER 
LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


The oldest established and most extensive firm of 


:: Turf Commission Agents in the world. :: 


DOUBLE AND TREBLE EVENTS. NO COMMISSION WHATEVER. 


Our TERMS and RULES, containing Telegraphic Codes, &c., also “ The Continental 
Sportsman,” FREE on receipt of postcard containing applicant’s address. 


All communications must be addressed to— 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


POSTAGE, 23d. POSTCARD, 1d. 


A_ HANDSOME PRESENT. 
BOUND VOLUME 


— 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Vol. XXXIV, January to June, I9OI2. 


PRICE NET. 
COVERS FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


E. HULTON & CO. LTD., 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, EB. 


THE 14 H.LP. 


15°9 R.A.C. RATING. 


“FLYING 
FIF TEEN 


We invite your comparison. The smoothness of running and the way in which Metallurgique cars 
“hold the road’’ should be compared with the behaviour of other cars. 
« Holding the road”’ means better tyre service, less strain all round on mechanism—thereby reducing 
repair bills—and obviously greater comfort for the passengers. J 
THE NEW MODEL METALLURGIQUE ENGINE with silent chain cam-shaft and magneto 
drive can only be compared to a Steam Turbine for Liveliness, Efficiency, Silence and Power. Only by a 
trial can you realise what important improvements our designers have embodied in this type of. drive. 
The chain is adjustable by a simple and perfectly efficient method. Cars of all powers are at your 
disposal for a test. Write us at once. 
METALLURGIQUE LTD SPECIAL TO METALLURGIQUE OWNERS 
, ° If your car is in need of repair or overhaul send it to our 


repair works, where the work will be promptly, skilfully and 


economically executed. 


110, High St., Manchester Square, London, W. 
q Edgware Road, Cricklewood, London, N.W. 
Telephone : Gerrard 8574-5-6. Telegrams : “* Lurgique, London.” Telephone : Willesden 1432. 


THE DRINK FOR 
‘SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BAR LEY I have been drinking lately 
. barley water made from 
Robinson’s Patent Barley, and 


PATENT find it excellent. I think it is a 


WATER i drink that should be popular 
with everyone who goes in at 

made from w ” all for athletics. 
(Signed) P. WARNER. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND By E, Hutton & Co., Lrp., 118, Freet STREET, Lonpon, F.C. 
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